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NATURAL HISTORY. 



COFFEE SHRUB. 

The Coffee fhrub grows in Acabia-Felix, and is 
brought from Mocha: the flower refembles the Jeffa- 
mine; and the leaf, that ef the Bay-tree. It is propa¬ 
gated by feeds, and grows to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The twigs and leaves rife by pairs: the leaves are 
two inches broad in the middle, from whence they de- 
creafe to a point at each extremity. As this tree will 
not thrive when tranfplanted, unlefs kept in mould, it 
B 3 has 





6 NATURAL HISTORY. 

has been found very difficult to rear it in diftant cli¬ 
mates: but this inconvenience has, by attention and 
perieverance, been fo confiderably diminifhed, that it 
is now cultivated, with the moil promifing fuccefs, in 
the Weft as well as the Eaft Indies. 

The fruit hangs on the twigs, by a foot-ftalk, con¬ 
taining one, two, or more, in the fame place. Thefe 
flirubs are watered by artificial channels, like other 
vegetables; and, after three or four years bearing, the 
natives plant new Ihrubs, in confequence of the old 
beginning then to decline. They dry the berry in 
the fun, and afterwards diveft it of the outward 
hufks, with hand-mills. In the hot feafons, they ufe 
thefe hufks, roafted, inftead of the Coffee berries \ and 
efteem the liquor impregnated with them more cool¬ 
ing. 

The Coffee berries are generally ripe in April: they 
are efteemed, as being of an excellent drying quality, 
comforting the brain* eafmg pains in the head, (up- 

prefling 
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preffing vapours, drying up crudities, preventing drow- 
fmefs, and reviving the fpirits. 


Coffee, fays Pomet, is the fruit of a tree, xvhofe 
berries are brought from Arabia-Felix, and the leaves 
of which are thick, and always green. That which 
is gi eenifti, frefh or new, and that does not fmell 
muily, but whole berry is of a middle fize; in fhort, 
the cleaneft, dryeft, and plumpeil are the beft. There 
is a great confumption made of it, in the prepared 
berry, which is done by drying it in an oven or kiln, 
fo long, until it is well parched, or rather half cal¬ 
cined, and looks not of an abfolute black, but rather 
of a dark purple, inclining to black ; if it be well 
burned, and not over high, it has a grateful flavour; 
but if over much, or too little done, or if afterwards 
it be ground any time before it be ufed, it lofes all its 
force and virtue; fo that in making Coffee, the pow¬ 
der is to be frefh ground, and ufed immediately; for 
an hour’s time will pall and flat it, fo as it fhall lole 
all its volatile parts, which float like an oil upon the 
B 4 liquor, 
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liquor, when frelh ; but upon the leaft keeping, after 
reduced to powder, its effential particles are fo fubtile 
as to fly away, or be deftroyed by the corroflve nitre 
of the air, which being expofed but for a few minutes, 
they inftantly imbibe. 

According to L emery, it is a fmall berry, longifh, 
and round, like a Pine Apple, of a dark brown co¬ 
lour ; its bark is a kind of hulk that is a little hard and 
woody ; it enclofes a berry as large as a great pea, of 
an oval figure, dividing itfelf into two parts, yellowilh, 
inclining to white ; the fruit grows upon a tree of the 
fame name, which is common in the Happy Arabia, 
from whence it is tranfported through all the domi¬ 
nions of the Great Turk, and from Turkey brought 
to us, as is fuppofed, cured, that it might not be planted 
in other countries. 

It is of an excellent drying quality, comforts the 
brain, and dries tip crudities in the ftomach; it helps 
ciigeftion, eafes pains of the head, rarifies the blood. 


fupprelfes 
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fupprefies vapours, gives life and gaiety to the fpirits, 
hinders fleepinefs after viauals, and contraas the 
bowels ; it is an excellent dryer, fit for moift bodies, 
and moll conftitutions. 
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TEA SHRUB. 
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tea shrub. 

The Tea fhrub grows plentifully in feveral p^rts of 
tiie Eaft-Indies, and affords a leaf which is too well 
known, according to the opinion of our phyficians, in 
every country in Europe, It is brought from China, 
Japan, and Siam. The leaves are gathered in the 
fpringj and bear a flower of five leaves, refembiing a 
rofe: to thefe fucceed a cod, like a Hazel-nut. The 
Tea fhrub flouriflies equally in rich and poor ground. 
The leaves are dried and parched by fire; in which 
Rate they are fent to Europe, and other parts of the 
World. The belt Tea is that which -is the grefcneft, 
be ft fcented, and moll free from duft. The caufe of 
Tea being fo much drunk in Europe, is faid to be from 
theChinefe bartering it for our Sage, which they efteem 
as poffefling the mofl invaluable qualities. This is not 
improbable, from our phyficians having a Latin pro¬ 
verb, refp.edting Sage of virtue ; which afks, Why will 
B 6 
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a man die, with Sage in his garden ? Although Tea is 
drunk more for pleafure than for any medicinal pur- 
pofe, it is juftly allowed to poffefs many falutary quali¬ 
ties. 

This fhrub is thus defcribed by Pomet : “ The 

« Tea, which the people of China and Japbtn call Cha , 
« or Tchaj is" the leaf of a little fhrub, which grows 
<< plentifully about Pekin and Nankin, in China, and 
“ in feveral parts of Japan. It is a (lender green leaf, 
“ pointed at one end, and divided at the other, and a 
“ little cut or indented round about. In the middle 
a of each leaf, there runs a filament or firing, from 
“ whence proceed a number of little fibres. After 
11 the leaves, grow feveral pods, which are each the 
“ fize of one’s finger end, of a very particular fhape 
“ like the Areca ; in each of which are found two 
“ or three berries, of a moufe-coloured grey without, 
“ and having a white kernel, very fubjeft to be 
“ worm-eaten. The Japan Tea, differs from the Chi- 
nefe only in the leaves, which are much fmaller, 


“ and 
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te and the tafte and fmell more agreeable, it is like- 
<( wife of a finer clear green. This variety of fmell, 
“ tafte, and colour, renders it of much greater value.” 


Monfieur Lemery defcribes it as a very little leaf. 


growing on a fmall fhrub, from whence it is gathered 
in the fpring, at which time it is little and tender. 
He adds, that it lightens and refrefties the fpirits, fup- 
prefles vapours, prevents and drives away drowfinefs, 
firengthens the brain and heart, hallens. digefiion, 
purifies the blood, and is proper againfl the fcurvy. 
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COCOA-TREE, 
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COCOA-TREE. 

This Tree, bearing the Cocoa or Chocolate nut, 
refembles our Heart Cherry-tree; except that, when 
full grown, it is much higher and broader. It has 
abundance of leaves, fimilar to thofe of the Orange-tree. 
It flourifhes throughout the year, efpecially near the. 
Cummer and winter folftices. As the leaves perpetually 
replenifh themfelves, this tree is never difrobed of its 
verdure. The bloffoms are fmall, regular, and like a 
Rofe, but fcentlefs. Every bloffom is joined to the tree 
by a (lender (talk; and leaves, in falling, long green fi¬ 
laments ; which produce apointed, yellow fruit, of the 
fize of our Melons: thefe adhere to the thick branches, 
without any intermediate ftenu as if Nature thus 
providentially provided it a fupport ftrong enough to 
bear the greatnefsof its weight, when grown ripe, and 
to its largeft fize. Each fruit contains from between 
fifteen and twenty-five fmall nuts, or almonds, covered 
B 8 with 
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with a thin yellow fkin ; which being feperated, a ten¬ 
der fubRance appears, divided into feveral unequal par¬ 
ticles, that, although fharp to the palate, are nourifliing 
to the conRitution. 

Thefe trees grow in all the Spanifli Weft-Indies, Ja¬ 
maica, &c. where they commonly produce fruit every 
feven years at moft. after the firft planting: but, in the 
interim, they are fometimes twice or three times re¬ 
moved ; when great care is taken to fecure them, with 
fuch fliade as may preserve them from the intenfe heat 
of the fun. Being once reared, they are not liable to 
this injury; and, therefore, the precaution being no 
longer neceffary, is difcontinued j for, being ranged in 
rows, with toady Plantains, they are both mutually Al¬ 
tered by each other from the parching fun, and boi- 
Rerous winds. It is a tree of fingular beauty, profit, and 
utility. Its large, broad, and green leaves, hang like 
fo many fhields, as if to defend the tender and valuable 
fruit from injury. As the fruit adheres to the large 
branches, the tree appears as if moR beautifully 

Ihidded, 
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ftudded, from the root to the moft large and expand¬ 
ing branches. 

The Cocoa-nuts, affording to the Indians and Spa¬ 
niards food, raiment, riches, and delight, are received 
in payment, as currency. 

It is unneceffary to add, that, from this extraordinary 
tree, that wholefome beverage Chocolate is made, in 
fuch quantities as to fupply the greater part of the 
world with a liquor diftinguifhed for its nutritive and 
reftorative qualities. 

Pomet tells us, that there are four forts of trees 
which bear the Cocoa-nut. The firft and fecond fort 
are called the large and fmall Carach, being thus 
named from the province of Nicaragua, from whence 
they are brought; the 'third and fourth are called the 
large and fmall Ifland Cocoas, becaufe they come from 
the American Iflands. The moft valued of the four 
kinds, is the large Carach, efpecially for making 
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Chocolate, which is its chief ufe. For this purpofe, 
thofe which are plump, weighty, blackifh without, 
and of a deep red within, well tailed, and not of a 
raufty fmell, are the beft. The pods in which the nuts 
are contained being broke, the nuts are taken out and 
laid on mats to dry in the fun, till the moifture within 
them is exhaufted, when they are fit for ufe. This 
fruit, according to Lemery, is of a cooling nature, 
helps digeflion, eafes complaints in the lungs, and is a 
reflorative in confumptions. 
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THE SUGAR-CANE 

Is the produce of Barbadoes, Jamaica, Nevis, Sec. 
This plant bears on each joint a cane, five or fix feet 
high, and adorned with long, ftraight, green leaves, 
fimilar to Flags, or Fleur-de-Lis. On the top they have 
a plume of filver-coloured flowers. The canes contain 
a porous fubftance, of which the fugar is made. When 
they are mature, the canes are cut off, at the firfl joint 
from the ground ; and are laid in heaps, lik.e our fheaves 
of corn in harveft-time: being cleared from their leaves, 
they are tied in bundles, and carried to the mills, which 
prefs out their juice : this is put into boilers, in order 
to evaporate the watery particles, fo as to let nothing 
but the fugar fubfide. The fugar is then cleared, by a 
mixture of ingredients, adapted to the purpofe of fin¬ 
ing and preparing it for graining. While it is boiling, 

the 
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the fcum, which rifes in great quantities, is clearly- 
taken from the furface, until the fugar is ready to be 
emptied into the coolers; from whence it is again 
{hifted into earthen pots, with holes in their bottoms, 
which drains the molafTes into other pots, placed be¬ 
neath : the latter is an entire month in feparating itfelf 
from the fugar; which is then put into calks, or hog- 
Iheads, for tranfportation. 

The canes, according to Pomet, are brought to ma¬ 
turity in the following manner: the ground being 
properly prepared by digging with a fpade, about 
eighteen inches deep, after the manner of trenching, , 
a cane of about three feet high is put into it; a rider 
of a foot at each end is then made for two other canes ; 
and in this manner they continue to plant till the 
ground is full. At the end of fix or feven months, 
which is the time the beams are ufually raifed, care 
mull be taken for the prefervation of the fugar, 
other Wile a great deal will be loft. 


The 
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The Sugar-cane, in England, is fo tender as not to 
admit of being reared without artificial heat. It is, 
however, preierved as a-great curiofity, in the gardens 
of thofe who keep hot-houles, for the purpofe of hav- 
. ing fucii curious exotic produdlions of Nature. 
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THE NUTMEG AND MACE TREE. 


The Nutmeg, or Aromatic Nut, fays Pomet, is, 
properly fpeaking, the almond, or kernel of a fruit of 
the fize of our green Nuts, which are diftinguilhed 
into two forts : the Male, or long Nutmeg, and the Fe¬ 
male, or round,-common Nutmeg. 

The tree that bears the Nutmeg is'd^he bignefs of 
the Peach-tree, and the leaves have a very near re- 
femblance to thofe mentioned by Dalechamp, except 
that they are fliorter and narrower ; after which come 
fruit of the Nut or Apricot fize. This tree, according 
to Mr. Tavernier, is not planted, but grows by 
means of certain birds, or fowl, which fwallow the 
Nutmegs whole, and throw them up again without 
having digelted them ; and that the Nutmeg being 
then covered with a vifcous and gluey matter, and 

being 
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being caft upon the ground, they take root, and pro¬ 
duce a tree, which grows juft as if it had been planted 
after the manner of others. 

The Nutmeg is likewife a commodity which none 
but the Dutch are mafters of, becaufe it is cured no 
w here but in the Banda and a few other iflands be¬ 
longing to them in the Eaft Indies. It is remarkable, 
that fo little a fpot of land Ihould furniflh all the world 
with Nutmegs. But this is not hard to believe, when 
we confider, that thefe ifles are fo ftocked with Nut¬ 
meg-trees, that it is almoft incredible; and beftdes, 
thefe parts lye in £0 good a climate; that the trees are 
always loaden with flowers and fruit, and that they 
have three crops a year; viz. in April, Auguft, and 
December; that of April is much more valued than 
thofe which are got in Auguft or December ; and 
the climate is fo temperate, that the men live to one 
hundred and twenty years of age, and have nothing to 
do but eat, drink, and deep, and now and then walk 
about, while the women employ themfelves in fepa- 

rati ng 
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rating the browze from the Nutmeg, drying the Mace, 
and breaking the Ihells wherein is the Nutmeg, being 
the chief commodity of the country, and almoft all 
•they live by. 

The Nutmegs are the kernels of the fruit, which 
are covered with a hard, thin, and blackirti (hell. On 
the outfide of the (hell is found a covering, which is 
-thin and reddilh, of a fweet fmell, aud aromatic tafte, 
and is what we call Mace, but vulgarly, and impro¬ 
perly, the Nutmeg-flower. After the Mace there k 
a green browze, that is of no manner of ufe. From 
whence it is to be obfervod, chat the Nutmeg has three 
wrappings or coverings * viz. the Shell, the Mace, and 
the Browze, 

The trees which bear the female, or common Nut¬ 
megs, grow not but in cultivated, or improved lands j 
but thofe which produce the male, or long Nutmegs, 
grow in woods and forefts, which makes the Dutch 
call them wild Nutmegs; but as they are little ufod, 

became 
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becaufe they are almoft without tafte or fmell, and 
void of any virtue, they are feldom brought hither. 

As to the common Nutmegs, we ought to chufe fuch 
as are heavy, firm, hard, and of a full plumpnefs, of 
a light grey, whofe outfide is finely marbled, and the 
infide reddifh, being of a fat, oily body, which are the 
figns of their newnefs, and which being grated, affords 
a fweet flavour, and put into the mouth, yields a 
warm, piquant, aromatick tafte. As to the little hole 
that is met with fo very common in Nutmegs, it is a 
vulgar error to belive, that that makes it loofe its 
virtue ; for there is no Nutmeg without it, that being 
the place where the ftalk adheres to the Nut, 

The ufe of the Nutmeg is fo well known, it would 
be needlefs to fay any thing of it j I fhall only add, 
that it is much valued in medicine. 

Nutmeg, fays Lemery, is a kind of nut, or fruit, of 
a foreign tree, as large as a Pear-tree, with leaves 

like 
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like the peach, but they are much fmaller : the flower 
is in the fhape of a rofe, of a pleafant fmell; after 
which is failed off, a fruit appears as large as a green 
walnut, covered with two barks ; the firft of which is 
very thick, and pulled off when the fruit is ripe ; the 
fecond is much thinner and finer, reddifh or yel- 
lowifh j it is feparated from the Nutmeg in order to 
dry, and is what we call Mace, not the Nutmeg- 
flower j this yields a great deal of oil and volatile 
fait. 

When the Nutmeg is feparated from the barks, they 
dry and preferve it: the tree which bears this grows 
plentifully in the ifle of Banda, where there are two 
forts, the wild and the cultivated, or male and female ; 
the male, which is a long and large nut, is feldom 
ufed: the female* which is the rounder and leffer nut, 
is that generally fold in the grocers’ lhopsj when ga¬ 
thered, fome fay they are laid in quick-lime, in the 
Indies, for two reafons: firfl, that being carried into 
other parallel or proper climes, they might not grow, 

for 
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for fo in time it might prove to their damage. Se¬ 
condly, that being thus cured, the worm might not 
take them: the beft are thofe of a reafonable fize, frefti, 
heavy, firm, not fpongy, of an oilynefs when grated, 
end of a pieafant fmeli and tafte, not too bitter or 
acrid. They fortify the brain, nerves and ftomach, 
afiHl digeftion, expel wind, and refill putrefaction, 

Mace has the fame virtues with the Nutmeg, but 
thefe are more exalted, and it a&s with greater pene¬ 
tration and efficacy. The Mace bark or wood of the 
ancients, is the bark of the trunk of a tree of the 
fame name, which grows in Barbary, and is thick, 
reddifh, and of a bitter fmart tafle. Its virtue 
is adnngent; but as this bark is feldom brought 
among us, they impofe it inftead of Mace, though the 
qualities are different, and fo confound the Mace-bar& 
with tho true Mace, 
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CINNAMON'- TREE. 


HAT the ancients, as well as the moderns, call 
Cinnamon, fays Pomet, is the middle bark, or inner 
rind of the branches of a tree, which grows to the height 
of a Willow, and whofe leaves are fo like the ‘Folium 
Indum, or Logwood, that it is difficult to find the dif¬ 
ference at firft fight, which has given grounds, to fome 
people to affert, that the Folium Indum was the leaves 
of a tree that bore the Cinnamon ; but if the leaves are 
fo like, that the eye cannot readily diftlnguifh, the 
palate can do it with eafe, becaufe the leaves are of fo 
fweet a tafte and fmell, that they furpafs, in fome mea- 
fure, the leffer Cinnamon. After the leaves arife white 
flowers, in form of little cups, from whence come ber- 
nes of the figure of an olive-ftonej each of which ad¬ 
heres to the branch by little Italks. 
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As to the place from whence the Cinnamon comes, 
and the manner of barking the tree, I think it proper 
to relate what Mr. Tavernier has writ of it. The 
Cinnamon comes from the ifle of Ceylon in the Eaft- 
Indies; the tree that bears it is very like our Willow, 
and has three barks or rinds ; but the fecond or mid- 
dlemoft bark, is that which is chofen for ufe, and the 
others rejedted as of no importance. This Cinnamon 
cofts the Dutch more than can be believed; for the king 
of Ceylon, otherwife called king of Candy, from the 
name of the capital city, was a fworn enemy to the 
Hollanders; fo that every year he fet a guard of five or 
fix hundred men to cover and defend as many labour¬ 
ers, during the feafon, for barking the Cinnamon- 
trees ; and entertained thefe workmen all the reft of 
the year, without reckoning the feveral garrifons 
maintained throughout the whole ifland: thefe great 
charges enhanced much the price of Cinnamon, 
which grows as before defcribeii. 

When the inhabitants of the ifland gather their crop 
of Cinnamon, they free it from the outward bark, 

which 
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which is brown and rough, then they iay it to dry 
and roll it up; by this means it acquires the figure 
we fee it in, and becomes of a reddifh colour, being 
of a fweet fmell, and piquant tafte, aromatic, and 
very agreeable: therefore chufe fuch, together with 
the thineft bark, and of the higheft or deepeft red 
colour that you can get, throwing afide fuch as is 
thick, or has little tafte or fmell. 

Cinnamon is of fuch great ufe, that we have few 
drugs which we ufe fo much of, as well becaufe of its 
virtues, as from its agreeable tafte and fmell. The 
Dutch bring us another fort of Cinnamon, with a large 
bark, and very thick, which is that the ancients, from 
the Arabs, call Draheni, and we, unpolilhed or rough 
Cinnamon. This Cinnamon is the bark of the trunk 
and large branches of the tree bearing the Cinna¬ 
mon, but it is a merchandize, or commodity, of little 
value. 


Befides the foregoing there are three other forts of 
Cinnamon; viz. the Caffia lignea , which is alfo a 
C 2 fecond 
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fecond bark of the trunk and branches of certain 
trees, very like thofe which produce the Cinnamon. 
Thefe trees grow here and there, intermixed with- 
thofe trees that bear the Cinnamon, 

Caffia lignea differs from Cinnamon, in that it is ; 
Weaker, darker coloured, and, when chewed in the, 
mouth, more glutinous, dry, and harffi; whence it 
appears that the Cafiia lignea tree, and that of the Cin¬ 
namon, are two different trees. 

White Cinnamon, to which fome give the name of ; 
White Coitus, Coitus Bark, Winter’s Bark, or Win¬ 
ter’s Cinnamon, becaufe William Winter, was the 
f \ril who brought it into England. This, is the bark 
of the trunk and branches of a tree of the fize of a> 
Pear-tree: the branches are flender, high, ftraight* 
and; well adorned with leaves* like thofe Qf the laurel* 
but more delicate, fofter, of a fea-green, and very 
fine fmell; after which grows a round fruit, of a beau¬ 
tiful red. This tree grows plentifully at St. Domingo, 
in Quadaioupe, all about the, fand&b naojuntainous, 09 
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rocky parts; and is met withal in tfie ifle of St. Lau¬ 
rence or Madagascar, where it is called Fimpi. 

Clove Cinnamon, or what we call, improperly, 
Clove-wood, is the Second or inner bark of the trunk 
and branches of a tree, whole leaves come very near 
thofe of the laurel: after which Spring round fruit, 
©f the Size of gall-nuts, chefnut-coloured, very light, 
which being broke, you may find within a kind of 
kernel: the fruit has the fine 11 and tafte of the Clove, 
which gave occafion to the ancients to call it Clove or 
Madagascar Nut, becauSe we meet wkh great quanti¬ 
ties of thofe trees ia that ifland. The Clove-wood, or 
rather the bark, having the tafle and Smell of the 
Clove,, is .at prefent made ufe of, efpecially by the 
hawker's, who fell it, after it is beat to powder, for 
powdered Cloves, tliough the Cloves are four or five, 
times as dear again as this bark; and fa they deceive 
the ignorant. 

CinnavnMtutU) feu Ganelin, in Englifii, Cinnamon, Says 
Lkmjiry, is a thin bark, that is fmooth, and rolled hi 
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long pipes, of a ruffet colour, or yellowilh, inclining 
to red ; of a fvveet fmell and tafte, piquant, fragrant, 
and very aromatic: it is taken from the branches of 
a tree about the height of our Willow, which bears a 
leaf Ibaped like the Indian leaf we call Malabathrum, 
which fmells and taftes like the Cinnamon. The 
flowers grow in little cups, white and odoriferous, fuc- 
ceeded by a fruit that is of the fliape and fize of a fmall 
olive, green at firft, but growing black as it ripens. 
This tree grows in the ifle of Ceylon, which is in the 
meridional part of India; and the wood is without 
fmell or tafte. The principal virtue lies in the bark, 
which, when freifh, is greyifh without, and yellowilh 
within: when it is feparated from the tree, it eafily 
divides into two barks, and they keep the inner bark 
as the moft valuable, which they dry in the fun, and 
roll it up juft as we have it come to us. This has 
little or no fmell or tafte when taken from the tree, 
but acquires both afterwards. 

When they have barked the Cinnamon-tree, if they 
let it alone for three years together, it will produce 

another 
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another bark as good as the former. This Cinnamon 
yields a great deal of exalted effential oil and volatile 
fait, therefore is proper for the head, brain, and nerves, 
to fortify the vitals, comfort the heart, ailift the 
ftomach, expel wind, help digeftion: it is the greatell 
reftorative in nature, and an excellent antidote againft 
poifon, plague, and any malignant difeafes. 
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Th E Clove, as is commonly thought, is the flower 
of certain trees, that is made hard-and black by the 
heat of the fun : they were always very common in 
the Molucca Iflands, until of late years 1 , the Du^ch not 
being able to hinder the Englifh, Portuguefe, and 
French, from going thither, and bringing away Cloves 
from thence, thought it ad Vi fe able to make themfelves 
entirely matters of that commodity, to pluck up all 
the trees and tranfport them to an-ifland of their own, 
called Ternate, by which means other nations are 
forced to pttrchal'e that valuable merchandise from 
them. 

When the Clove begins to appear, it is of a whitifh 
green, afterwards reddilh, and kccording as it ripens 
C 5 ic 
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it grows brown; and that without being fleeped ia 
fea-water, and dryed before the fire, as fome authors 
have obferved : for the Dutch, and natives of the iflands 
make no other preparation of the Clove, than after it 
is fallen from the tree, to let it dry in the fun, expofed 
in the open field ; and after that to keep them care¬ 
fully from the air. As it is impoflible but there muft 
remain fome Cloves upon the trees after the crop is 
got, thefe grow to the fize of a man’s thumb, and be¬ 
come a hard, black fruit, of a pleafant fmell, and fine 
aromatic tafte. We now and then meet with fome 
of thefe Cloves, but very feldom, becaufe the Dutch 
fell them feparately, by the name of the Mother 
Clove; and thefe large ones are known in phyfic, by 
the name of Antofle . 

It is obfervable, that where the Clove-trees grow, 
no tree or plant will thrive, becaufe of the great heat 
of thefe trees, which confumes or waftes all the ra¬ 
dical moifture of the earth round about them. It is 
©bferveable likewife, that there are no trees or plants 
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in the whole world, that afford fo fweet a fmell as 
the Cloves when they firfl appear. 

Such Cloves as are well fed, or oily, dry, brittle, or 
eafy to break ; of a tawny red, well furnifhed at the 
top, and of a clear tawny colour; and which being 
put into the mouth, yield a hot piquant, aromatic tafte, 
are to be preferred in chufing them. 

There is another Clove to be met with now and 
then in Holland, though it is but feldom, which is a 
fmall fruit of the fhape and bignefs of a barley-corn, 
and which terminates in a point, flicking five or fix 
together upon one fmall branch; fo that they refemble, 
in fome meafure, a little crown. 

This Clove is of an iron colour, and has the fame 
taile and fmell as the common Clove. The tree which, 
bears it, is the only one in the world; and only found 
in the middle of the ifle of Maffia, in the Eafl-indies, 
where it is called, by the Inhabitants of the ifl3nd. 
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Thinca-Radoi, which fignifies Royal-Clove. Thif 
fruit, by the order of the king of the ifland, is guarded 
by foldiers, that no perfon may have it but himfelf. 
They pretend like wife, that when this tree is loaden 
with fruit, the other trees bend down towards it, 
to pay their homage; and that the flowers of the 
common Clove fall off, when thefe begin to ap¬ 
pear. 

Cloves, fays Lemery, are called a fruit, but are 
rather an aromatic flower, from an Indian tree, whofe 
leaves are long, broad, and pointed ; when the fruit 
begins to appear, their colour is of a whitiih green, 
afterwards they grow red; and at lafr, when ripe, 
are of a dark brown, as we fee them of now. The 
large cloves are called, in Latin, Anto-phylli , or the 
Mother Cloves, but they are very fcarce. There is 
alfo the Carhphylfw Regius , or the Royal Clove, before 
deferibed ; it has this name from bearing on its top a 
fort of crown, for which reafon the king of the 
country keeps it in his own polfefiion; and becaufe 
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there is a common fabulous opinion, that the other 
trees bow towards this, as their king. 

The Cloves, in general, are cephalic, neurotic, and 
cardiac, proper for epilepfy, palfy, and vertigo ; are 
good in wind and cholic, and are allowed, efpecially 
the oil, to be the belt fpecific in the tooth-ach. 
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PEPPER-TREE, 

There are feveral forts of Pepper, of which the 
following are the principle: 

White Pepper, faysPoMET, is the fruit of a climbing 
plant, commonly called a Creeper, whofe leaves are en¬ 
tirely like thofe of our Currants ; after which come 
fmall clufters, as it were adorned with round feeds, 
green at fix ft, but when ripe they are of a grevilh 
colour. 

As the Pepper-plant cannot fupport itfelf, the inha¬ 
bitants of thofe parts where it grows plant it at the 
root of certain trees, as the Areca, which is a fort of 
Palm-tree, very ftraight and tall; the Cocoa, or other 
trees of the like nature: but as this Pepper is rarely 
brought to us, a great many perfons will affirm, it is 
not the true white Pepper, being nothing more than 
the bark of the black pepper. 

CS 
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The bell; white Dutch Pepper, is that which is the 
largefl, bell fed, heavieft, and has the leall black, feeds 
among!! it. 

Black Pepper is likewife the fruit of a creeper that 
has large broad leaves, very fibrous, and fupplied with 
feven firings, or nervous ribs, that are very conspi¬ 
cuous. The Dutch and Englifli bring three forts of 
black Pepper, which differ not one from the other, 
but according to the places where they grow. The 
firll and finefl is that of Malabar ; after that the Pep¬ 
per of Jamby, which comes the nearefl to the Mala¬ 
bar ; the third fort is a meagre, lean, dry Pepper of 
Bilipatham ; and though that be the leafl of all, it is 
neverthelefs moft efleemed by the Mahometans ; be- 
caufe, fay they, the fmaller the Pepper is, the better 
condition it is of; for the fmaller Pepper has the large 
grain, and it is not fo hot as the great Pepper, which 
is the reafbn the Dutch rarely bring any of the little 
pepper from India. 
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The Thevet Pepper is a (mall, round berry, of the 
fize of white Pepper, reddilh as to colour, and at one 
end has, as it were, a little crown ; but as this Pepper 
is of no kind of ufe, by reafon of its fcarcity, I fhall 
fay nothing further of it, but only that it has a plea- 
fant, aromatic tafte. 

Long Pepper is a fruit or berry of a plant alto¬ 
gether like that which bears the black Pepper, except 
that it climbs not fo high, but grows commonly in the 
nature of a Ihrub, and fupports itfelf upon its own 
Item, and has fmaller, and much greener leaves, and 
the ftalks, or tails, are not fo long. 

The Eaft-India long Pepper, which is that ufualiy 
fold, is a berry of the thicknefs and length of a child’s 
finger j that is, properly fpeaking, nothing elfe but a 
colledlion of little feeds together, fomething red with¬ 
out, and blackilh within. In each of thefe feeds, or 
kernels, is a fort of white powder, of a hot biting 
tarte; and they Hick fo clofe together, as not to be 
feparated but by pounding j and this mafs forms a 

Berry 
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berry of the fize and length aforefaid. The Dutch 
and Englifti bring plenty of this Pepper from India. 

There is found in the iflands of America a Ihrub, 
that has leaves almoft like thofe of Plantane, which 
produces a fruit, or berry, about a foot long. This 
berry is compofed of feveral little grains, or feeds, that 
together make a long fpike, or pod, and are conti¬ 
guous one to the other; of the fame fhape as the long 
Pepper. The fruit, when frefli and young, is green ; 
but when the fun has ripened it, black, and that it has 
more acrimony than the long Eaft-India Pepper. 

Befides the other two forts of long black Pepper, 
before particularized, fometimes, though very rarely, 
a third fort is fold, by the name of long black Pepper, 
or Ethiopian Pepper, Moorilh or Zelim Berry. This 
Pepper is the fruit of 3 creeping ftalk, which produces 
neither leaves nor flowers, but only five or fix heads 
of the bignefs of one’s thumb end, hard and half 
round ; from whence proceeds feveral pods of the 
length of one’s little finger, and the thicknefs of a 
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quill, brown without and yellow within. Thefe pods 
arc divided by knots, and in each knot is found a little 
bean, black without and reddilh within, without any 
tafte or 'fmell. That which is moft like the pod, 
is of a hot, acrid, biting tafte, and pretty aromatic, 
efpecially when held long in the mouth ; and by rea- 
fon of its great acrimony, the Ethiopians make ufe of 
it for the tooth-ach. 

Guinea Pepper, which the Americans call Mexico 
Pepper. Pimento , or American Pepper, is a red Pep¬ 
per, whereof there are three forts: viz. The firft 
comes in pods of the thicknefs and length of one’s 
thumb. The fecond is much fmaller, and comes almoft 
in fhape of a mineral, and as it were emboffed. The 
third is much lefs, and almoft entirely round. All the 
three forts of Pepper, as they hang to the plant, are 
green in the beginning, yellow when half ripe, and 
red at laft; of the three forts only the firft is ufed, 
the others being fo acrid, that the natives cannot make 
ufe of them. 
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GINGER PLANT. 


THIS plant is called the Club-reed; from the root of 
which is the ginger, which, at the end of every root, 
is in formnike a foot. The leaves of the plant are 
long, large, and of a deep green : and the whole flower 
refembling a dub, has caufed it to be called by fome 
the Club-reed, and by others Ginger with a club 
flower. Ginger confifts of one fort which is white and 
mealy, and another which is black, and hard: the firft 
is the moft efteeroed. Both the Eaft and Weft Indies 
produce Ginger; in the Antilles it is greatly cultivated; 
but the greateft quantities are imported from the Lee¬ 
ward Iflands of Bai badoes, Nevis, St. Chriftopher, and 
famaica. Little is now brought from the Eaft-Indies, 
except what comes as confe&ionary, and is called 
Green Ginger, which they prepare in India. Some 
indeed is prepared in England and other parts, by 
fteeping the frefli roots two or three days in warm 

water, 
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water, keeping it all the time in a balneo, which fmelis 
and foftens it. It is then boiled, either flit or whole, 
with refined fugar, until it becomes a fyrup. 

Ginger, fays Pomet, is the root of a plant which the 
botanifts call the Small Club Reed with the (harp root: 
it reprefents in fliape a fort of foot at the end of every 
root, for which reafon the inhabitants of St. Chrifto- 
pher’s, and the other Leeward iflands have called thi3 
Pate in French, or Gingembre, which fignifies a paw 
or foot. This produces feveral reeds bearing large 
long green leaves, and afterwards a reddifli flower,, 
mixed with a little green, the whole head of the flower 
refembling a club, from whence it is called Ginger 
with the Club Flower. 

This root is brought to us fometimes from the Eaffc 
Indies, but that which is cultivated in the Weftern 
Iflands is more ufed, and much better, becaufe they 
dry it with more care, fo that it is not parched and 
withered j therefore fuch as is new, dry, well fed, not 
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«aiy to break, of a greyilh colour, refmous within, 
.and of a hot piquant tafte, is the belt fort. 

The Well Indians candy their Ginger when it is 
taken from the earth, and likewife they make a pre- 
ferve of it green, as the Eall Indians do, from whence 
we have great quantities of green Ginger. 
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CURRANT VINES. 

The Raifins of Corinth, or Currants, are little raiiins 
or Grapes of different colours, being black, red and 
white, and commonly of the fize of the red Goofe- 
herry : the vine that bears this is low, furnifhed with 
thick leaves very much indented, which grow plenti- 
fully in a vaft fpacious plain that is fituated behind the 
fortrefs of Z-rat in Greece. This plain is furrounded 
with mountains and hills, and is divided into two vine¬ 
yards, in which are abundance of Cyprus, Olives, and 
houfes of pleafure, w r hich make, together with the 
fcrtrefs and the mount Difcoppo, a profpe£t perfe<5ily 
beautiful. 

■ . V Sill *»' 13 

When thefe little raifins are ripe, which happens in 
Auguft, the people of Zant gather and ftone them, 
then fpread them upon the ground to dry, and when 
dried carry them into the town, where they aie 
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thrown through a hole into the great magazine, called 
the Seraglio; where they are fqueezed fo clofe by 
them that own them, that they are obliged to ufe iron 
inftruments to pull them out, and when they are 
pulled out, to put them into calks or bales of different 
bignefs, and to make them fo tight as they are brought 
to us, they employ men to tread them with their feet, 
for which purpofe they rub them well with oil before¬ 
hand. 

Sometimes alfo we bring raifins from Natolia, Le- 
panto, and Corinth; from whence they take their 
name. 

The people of Zant believe to this day that the Eu¬ 
ropeans ufe thefe railins to dye cloths, not knowing 
that they are for eating. 
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POMEGRANATE-TREE. 
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This tree grows both wild and cultured. The 
branches of the firft are fmafl, angular, and armed 
with thorns. The bark is red, the leaves fmaU, like 
the Myrtle j and the flower is large, of a beautiful 
garnet, and compofed of feveral leaves reprefenting a 
little balket of flowers The cup is oblong, purpliih, 
and in form like a bell. - From this bloflbm is pro¬ 
duced a fruit, which grows into a large round apple,, 
with a thick, fmooth, brittle rind, adorned with a pur¬ 
ple cup. This apple is called the Pomegranate, -which 
is too well known in our elegant deferts to require a 
particular defeription. The wild Pomegranate is only 
produced in hot countries. The juice of the Pome¬ 
granate is much valued in medicine. Of this tree the 
Englifli reckon five forts, which are cultivated more, 
for ornament than utility. They coaflit of the eom- 
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mon, fweet, wild, double-flowered, and American, 
dwarf Pomegranate. The firft of thefe is the moft 
common in this country, which, with care, has been 
known to afford fruit that has ripened tolerably well 
in warm feafons: but as they ripen late, they are fel- 
dom well tafted, of our produce. The double-flower¬ 
ed, continuing its beautiful bloom for near three 
months, is efteemed by our nobility and gentry as the 
moft valuable flowering tree yet difcovered. 

Tunica Malus , fays Lemery, or the Pomegranate, is 
a fhrub, whereof there are two kinds, one cultivated 
or domeftic, and the other wild. The branches are 
fmall, angular, armed with thorns ; the bark is reddifh, 
the leaves are fmall, and refemble thofe of the Myrtle, 
but lefs pointed, hanging by reddifh ftalks, of a ftrong 
fmell, when they are crufhed or bruifed ; the flower 
is large, beautiful and red, inclining to purple, com- 
pofed of feveral leaves, like a Rofe in the hallow of a 
cup, reprefenting a little bafket of flowers; the cup is 
oblong, hard, purplifh, large at the top, having, in fome 
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meafure, the figure of a bell; at the bottom comes a 
fruit after the flower is gone, which grows into a large, 
round apple, adorned with a crown, formed by the 
top of the cup; the bark is as hard as leather, of a pur¬ 
ple hue, dark without, and yellow within. It is di¬ 
vided internally into feveral partitions full of feed, 
heaped one upon another, being flefhy, of a fine red 
colour, abounding with a very pleafant juice, each 
of which contain, in the middle of them, an ob¬ 
long grain, yellow, and fometimes very irregularly- 
formed. 

There are three forts of Pomegranates which differ 
in tafte ; the one fort are eager, or Iharp, the other 
fweet, and fome are betwixt both, manifeftly neither 
the one nor the other prevailing, called Vinous : thefe 
Pomegranates are improved in our gardens, efpe- 
cially in all the warm countries, as Spain, Italy, 
France, &c. 

The fecond fort is called Punica Sylveflris, the wild 
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Pomegranates: this^is a fhrub like the former, but 
more rough and thorny: they gather the flowers 
when in their prime* thefe are dryed to keep, which 
the merchant brings from the Levant. The wild 
Pomegranate grows only in the hot countries, con¬ 
tains in it a good deal of flegm, oil, and effential or 
acid fait. 
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RICK PLANT. 


This plant is much cultivated in the Eaft, and pro¬ 
duces the grain fo much confumed, which is called 
Rice. Although a native of the Eaft, great quantities 
of it have been reared in South Carolina, where it is 
found to fucceed as well as in its original foil: and it 
being a grain that from its ufe may be called the 
manna of the poor, it has proved mod beneficial to 
that province. 

Rice, fays Pomet, is the product of a plant which 
growls very common in many places of Europe ; but 
more particularly in Spain and Piedmont. This is a 
Seed of fo great ufe and profit, that it is called the 
manna of the poor; and, throughout feveral entire 
countries, they have fcarce any thing elfe to fub- 
flfl on. 
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This plant, according to Lf.mery, bears its flalk 
about three or four feet high ? much thicker and 
ftronger than that of wheat or other corn: the leaves 
are long, like the reed, and flefliy ; the flowers blow 
On the top like barley, but the feed which follows is 
difpofed in clutters, each of which is enclofed in a 
yellow hulk, ending in a fpiral thread. This feed is 
oblong, or rather oval and white: the plant is culti¬ 
vated in moitt or low grounds in Italy, and the feed 
brought dry from Piedmont, Spain, America, and 
feveral other places: its chief ufe is for food, but is 
fometimes made ufe of in phyfic ; it nourifhes well* 
and flops fluxes, therefore is good in armies, camps* 
and fleges, becaufe it is of light carriage, and excel¬ 
lent fuftenance, and eafily prepared: it encreafes 
blood, and reftores in confumptions. 

Such as are defirous of cultivating it in England 
fhould place the plants, reared in a hot-bed, in pots 
filled with rich light earth, and placed in pans of 
water, which fhould be plunged in a hot-bed, and 
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repleniflied as the water is by the heat diminifhed. In 
July they Ihould be openly expofed, but in a warm 
lituation, and with the fame watery nourifliment. 
Towards the latter end of Auguft they will produce 
their grain tolerably ripened, if the Autumn fhould 
happen to be favourable. The neweft Rice fhould be 
chofen, and fuch as is large, white, and well cleanfed. 
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CORK-TREE. 


Of this tree there are feveral fpecies. The chief are 
the broad-leaved, the evergreen, and the narrow-leaved 
with fmooth edges. The firft is only requifite to be 
defcribed, which is always green, of a moderate 
height, refembling the Oak, and having a thick, light, 
fpongy bark, of an afh colour, which is firft taken 
from the tree, and afterwards feparated from an inner 
bark. The leaves, cups, or acorns, referable, like the 
form of the tree itfelf, thofe of the oak. It grows in 
Italy, Spain, and efpecially towards the Pyrenees and 
in Gafcony, &c. The inhabitants of thefe countries, 
when defirous of making a crop of this produce, ftrip 
the bark from the top to the bottom of the Cork-trees, 
and pile them to a reafonable height in a pit or ditch 
filled with water. Having loaded thefe heaps with 
weights, they leave them until they are thoroughly 
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foaked and Rraitened ; then they are removed to ano¬ 
ther ditch, and from thence to a third and a fourth. 
They are next taken out of the water, dried, and 
packed in bales for exportation. To choofe the beft 
Cork, the fined: boards that are free from knots and 
chinks, of a moderate thicknefs, yellow on both fules, 
and firm in texture, ihould be felefted. This beft fort 
of Cork is called the White Cork of France, from its 
being chiefly produced about Bayonne in the province 
of Guienne. From the fame part is brought a fort 
which is called the Spanifli Cork, which feems as if it 
had been burnt: but its blacknefs is faid to be caufed 
merely by having been fteeped in lea-water mltead of 
frelh water. The infide is, however, yellowilh, and 
eafily cut. Of this the thickeft Ihould be chofen. 

Cork, fays Pomet, Ihould be chofen, in fine boards, 
all of apiece, not full of knots or chinks, of a moderate 
thicknefs, yellowilh without and within, and when it 
is cut entire. 
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The life of this is too well known to need any fur¬ 
ther account of it. It is of fome fmall ufe in medicine,, 
as to flop Weeding, being reduced to powder, or thrown 
into fome aflringent liquor. The Spaniards burn. 
Cork into an extraordinary black, which is what we 
call Spanifh-black, and ufed for feveral forts of work. 

The broad-leaved Cork, fays Lemery, that is always 
green, is a tree of a moderate height, very much re- 
fembling the Oak, but the trunk is thicker, bearing 
fewe^'boughs, and the bark is a great deal thicker, very 
light, fpongy, of an afh colour, tending towards a yel¬ 
low, which is taken from the tree firft, and afterwards 
freed from an inner bark.; the leaves are like the Oak, 
but much larger and longer, fofter, greener on the out- 
fide, fometimes a little indented; the cups and the 
acrorns are alfo like thofe of the Oak. This tree 
grows in the hot countries, as Spain, Italy, towards 
the Pyrenees, and in Gafcdrty : that tvhich grows in 
Spain is different from thofe that grow about the Pyre¬ 
nees, and in Gafcony, in that the bark is black on the 
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outward furface, and the leaves continue green all the 
winter, whereas they fall from the others at the end of 
autumn. 

The acorn of the Cork is aftringent and proper ia 
the cholic. 
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TOBACCO PLANT. 


O F this production there are five fpecies : the fir It 
is the Oroonoko, of which there are two forts; the 
one has very broad, rough, roundilh leaves; while 
the leaves of the other are narrow, fmooth, and 
pointed : but neither of them is valued by the planter, 
in confequence of their not being much confumed in 
England. The fecond fort is called the fweet-fcented 
Tobacco, from its affording, when fmoked, a moll 
agreeable fcent: this fort is much cultivated in Cuba, 
Brafil, Virginia, and feveral other parts of America ; 
from whence it is brought to moft parts of Europe, 
but cfpecially to England, where its general culture 
is prohibited, left the revenue fhould be diminifhed. 
The third fort is the greater narrow leaved perennial 
Tobacco, imported from the French fettlements in the 
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Weft-Indies into the Royal Gardens at Paris, where it 
is cultivated in fmall quantities for the making of fnuff. 
The fourth and fifth forts are preferved in Botanic 
gardens, lefs for ufe than for variety. 

Tobacco is railed from feeds Town in a rich ground, 
where the rifing plants are covered, to defend them 
from the fun: in the rainy feafons they are tranf- 
planted into large pieces of ground that are cleared 
and prepared for the purpofe. The diilance of the 
rows in thele plantations is about two or three feet, 
or fuch a diilance as will not admit of their extending 
leaves touching, which would caufe them to rot, by 
corrupting each other. The Tobacco being thus 
tranfpianted, they only require to be weeded, until 
the ffower-ftems appear, w T hen they cut off the tops 
in order to afford more nourifhment to the leaves: 
the leaves hanging on the ground are likewife pulled 
To as to let remain about ten or twelve upon each 
ftalk, which caufes a great increafe. The leaves, 
when ripened, are cut and fpread upon the ground : 
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they are then ftrung upon certain cords in little knots, 
at fuch diftances as the plants may not touch one 
another : they are next hung to dry in the air in a 
fituation guarded from the wet, during fifteen or 
twenty days. When fufhciently prepared, they are 
made into fuch forms as the purchafer delires. 

Tobacco, fays Pomet, is fo called, becaufe it is met 
with plentifully, in the iile of Tabago; and, by.fome, 
it is called Nicotiana, becaufe Mr. J. Nicot, a French 
ambalfador in Portugal, was the firft that brought it 
into France to the queen regent; upon which account 
it was likewife called the Queen’s Herb: it is alfo 
called Jntartick Buglofs , becaufe this herb grows much 
in thofe ifles; and Holy Herb, from its great virtues; 
laft of all, Petum, which is the name that the Indiana 
give it, and which was the firfl, and is the true name 
for Tobacco. 

This plant, at prefent, is very common in France, 
there being few gardens where it does not grow: but 
D 7 I fhall 
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I ffiall not entertain you with a long account of it, it 
having been writ upon by fo many authors, who have 
efleemed it more or lefs, according as this commodity 
has been agreeable to them. 

If the trade of Tobacco had been free, as it was 
fome years ago, I could have faid fomething more 
fatisfying upon this fubjedl; but as we are not per¬ 
mitted to buy any but at the office, it is for that rea- 
fon I ffiall treat of it only under thofe different names 
it is there called by. We buy two forts of Tobacco 
of the farmers, viz. in roll and in powder. That in 
roll is diflinguiflied by .feveral names, as the Brafil 
Tobacco, which is a black Tobacco, of the fize of 
one’s finger: the fecond is in a dry reddilh leaf, 
rolled the thickncfs of a large cane, and is called 
Sahfage Tobacco, from being like a faufage in ffiape. 
There is another fort in this form, that comes from 
Holland. The third kind is that called Dieppe To¬ 
bacco, and is a little black roll, of the thicknefs of 
a child’s finger, or thereabout. There are feveral 
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other forts of Tobacco, as thofe of Virginia, St. Do¬ 
mingo, &c. 

Nicotiana , in Englifh, Tobacco, fays Lemery, is a 
plant whereof there are three kinds; the firll is called 
the broad-leaved Tobacco. This firft kind bears a 
ftem of five or fix feet high, as thick as a man’s thumb, 
round, hairy, full of white pith ; the leaves are broad, 
and larger than thofe of Enula Cnrnpana , without ftalk, 
a little pointed, ftringy, of a pale green colour, glu¬ 
tinous in touching, of a fharp burning tafte. Mr. 
Tournefort fays, that the top of the ftem is divided 
into feveral fprigs, that fuftain flowers made like bells, 
cut or feparated into five parts, of-a purple colour ; 
when the flowers are gone, there is a hufky, oblong 
fruit fucceeds, that is partitioned into two cells, con¬ 
taining in them a good deal of fmall, reddiih feed : 
the root is fibrous, and of a very biting tafte: the 
whole plant is of a ftrong fmell. 

The fecor.d fort is called great narrow-leaved To¬ 
bacco, in oppofition to the fir ft. It differs only from 
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the other, in that the leaves are narrower, fharper 
pointed, and hang to the Item by longer tails or 
ftalks. 

The third is called the Small Tobacco. It bears a (talk 
a foot and half, or two feet high, round, hard, hairy, 
the thicknefs of one’s finger, fometimes branchy, 
glutinous to the touch, and carries its leaves, ranged 
alternately, oblong, thick, and of a brownifh green 
colour, hanging upon ihort (talks ; the flower, fruit 
and feed, are like the firfl fort, but the flowers more 
inclinable to a yellowifh purple; the root about a 
finger’s thicknefs, and fometimes divided into white 
fibres, that fpread themfelves round in the ground. 
1 obacco is cultivated in fat, rich land in gardens, and 
yields abundance of a (harp, biting fait, both fixed and 
volatile. 

It purges upwards and downwards with a great 
deal of violence in the apoplexy; applied outwardly 
to the part, or fmoaked, it relieves the tooth-ach • 

la 
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in powder or fnuff it purges the noftrils, and excites 
fneezing, and is a very good vulnerary, the leaf, oint¬ 
ment or powder, being applied to the wound. 
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COTTON PLANT, 


THE fruit of this plant is the Cotton, which is fo 
much ufed as a material of manufactures chiefly made 
at Manchefter. Its plant bears a ftalk about eight 
feet high, covered with a reddifh hairy bark, divided 
into feveral fhort branches. The leaves are rather 
lefs than thofe of the Sycamore ; they are fhaped like 
thofe of the Vine, and are fufpended by fmall ftalks 
adorned with a nap, or hairy fubftance. The flowers 
are fine, large, and numerous, of a yellow colour, 
mixed with red or purple, and fhaped like a bell; the 
flower is fucceeded by a fruit as large as a filbert, 
which, being ripe, opens into three or four parti¬ 
tions, where the Cotton is found as white as fnow. 
Heat fwells each flake to the fize of an apple. There 
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is another fort of Cotton-tree that differs from the 
former in fize; for this grows to four or five feet 
high : the flowers and fruit are like the former. Both 
thefe forts grow in Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Candia, and 
the Indies. In Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other parts 
of the Weft Indies, the Cotton plants grow to a to¬ 
lerable height, and fpreads on every fide its branches: 
it has fmall, green, pointed leaves, and bears a yel¬ 
low flower, refembling in form the rofe of the fweet- 
briar. The fruit is as large as a tennis-ball, and has 
a thin crufty ihell, of a brown or blackifh colour. 
In thefe are fouud the Cotton. In fome of the Ame¬ 
rican plantations there are Cotton bufhes very like 
thofe of Egypt, Arabia, &c. 

Cotton, fays Pomet, is a white foft wool, which is 
found in a kind of browrn Ihell, which grows upon a 
flirub, in form of a bufh. The branches that ftretch 
wide are well charged with leaves, fomething lefs 
than thofe of the Sycamore, and almoft of the fame 
fhape ; it bears a great many fine, yellow, large flow¬ 
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ers; the head of the flower is of a purple colour, 
*and it is all ftripped on the infide ; it has an oval 
button that appears in the middle, and grows in time 
to the fize of a pigeon's egg ; when ripe it becomes 
black, and divides itfelf into three parts at top, the 
Cotton, or down, looks white as fnow : in the flake, 
which is fvvelled by the heat to the fize of a pullet’s 
egg, there are feven feeds as large as lupins, flicking 
together : within it is white, oily, and of a good 
tafte. 

The Cotton of the fhops, according to Lemery, is 
a plant whereof there are two kinds:—The firft is 
called the Herb Cotton, the Annual Shrub Cotton, or 
that with the white feed : it bears a flalk of a foot 
and a half, or two feet high, that is woody, covered 
w ith a reddifh hairy bark, divided into feveral fhort 
branches; the leaves are a little lefs than the Sycamore 
leaves, fhaped almofl like thofe of the Vine, hanging 
to long flalks, adorned with a nap or hair ; the flow¬ 
ers are numerous, fine, and large, having the fhape or 
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form of a bell, flit or cut into five or fix divifions to 
the bottom, of a yellow colour, mixed, with red or 
purple: when the flower is fallen, it is fucceeded by 
a fruit the bignefs of a filbert, which, being ripe, 
opens into three or four quarters or partitions, from 
whence appears a flake of Cotton, white as fnow, 
which fwells up or tumefies by heat, to the fize of a 
little apple: it contains in it grofs feeds like fmall 
peas, oblong, white, and cottony; each having in 
it a little oleaginous kernel that is fweet to the 
tafte. 

The fecond fort is the Tree Cotton, which differs 
from the former in bignefs; for this grows into a 
tree or fhrub of four or five feet high. The leaves 
approach, in fome meafure, to thofe of the Linden- 
tree ; indented deep into three part's, without nap or 
down: the flowers and fruit are like thofe of the 
other kind. The two fpecies of Cotton grow in 
E sypt> Syria, Cyprus, Candia, and the Indies: the 
flowers are vulnerary ; the feed pe&oral, proper for 
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afthmas, coughs, to confolidate wounds, for dysen¬ 
teries, Spitting of blood, &c. 
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MANDRAKE PLANT. 


TThIS plant is of two fpecies: one is the common, 
and has a round fruit called the Male Mandrake j the 
other has a purple flower, and is called the Female 
Mandrake. The leaves of the former rife immediately 
from the root, and are about a foot long, and broader 
than a man's hand, of a fmooth fur face, a deep green 
colour, and of a difagreeable fmell. The flowers of both 
are fliaped like a bell, which leave a foft globular fruit 
containing many feeds, fhaped like a kidney. The 
root, according to fome naturalifls, reprefents the 
lower parts of a man, and is therefore called Anthro- 
pomorpha, which, in Greek, flgnifies the figure of a 
man. But this feigned refemblance of the human form 
is only devifed by the cunning of quacks and impoflors, 
who deceive the ignorant by forming the frefh roots 
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of Briony and other plants into thefe refemblances. 
There is likewise another ridiculous fable deviled re* 
fpedting this plant; which is, that as it is certain 
death to thofe who root it from its parent mould/the 
Item is tied to a dog’s tail, and thus is it taken from the 
earth in order to prevent the above difafter happening 
to any of the humanfpecies. The report of the Man¬ 
drake crying like a child, when torn from its foil, is 
equally falfe and ridiculous; for many of this plant 
have been removed without any other effects than 
thofe attendant on tire removal of all deep-rooted vege¬ 
tables. But what deferves credit relative to the Man¬ 
drake is, that the roots will remain found above fifty 
years, and retain all the vigour of the moft youthful 
plants : they ftiould never be removed after their roots 
have arrived to any confiderable fize, left the lower 
fibres fhould be broken, and thus the growth of the 
plant be diminifhed, and its ftrengfh debilitated; if 
thus injured, they will not recover their former vigour 
in lefs than two or three years. ’Both the Male and 
Female Mandrake grow in hot climates, and arc moftly 
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found in plains. They are propagated in gardens by 
feeds, which fhould be fown upon a bed of light earth 
foon after they are gathered. In this fituation they 
fhould remain until the latter end of Auguft. Having 
kept them during this time free from weeds, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into the places for their future 
vegetative exigence. The foil of thefe fhould be light 
and deep, in order to admit the roots penetrating fo 
low into the earth as they are by nature formed to fix 
themfelves. Thus tranfplanted, they will produce 
great quantities of flowers and fruits for a feries of 
years. The Mandrake is mentioned in the thirtieth 
chapter of Genefis, where Reuben is faid to have found 
one in the field during the wheat harvefl: it being faid 
in the Canticles, “ The Mandrakes give a fmell, and 
“ at our gates are all manner of pleafant fruit,” feems 
as if the fruit of the Mandrake was delightful in fmell; 
for furely Solomon muft mean a grateful fmell, other- 
wife he would never have chofen it as an embeliifh- 
ment of a pafloral fong. However, the Mandrake 
known to us at prefent has no fuch delightful quality 
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as to render it fo valuable as to caufe a woman to 
exchange her hufband, as Rachel did, for one of 
them. Pomet thus defcribes both the male and the 
female : 

The Mandrake, as it grows, bears large green 
leaves, trailing or hanging upon the ground, and the 
fruit is very like that of the Coloquintida . The bark of 
the root is of an alh*colour within, and a little more 
reddifh without, is of fame lmall ufe in phyiic, as it is 
put into fome of the galenical compofitions. 

The bark of the Female very much refembles, in fize 
and colour, the large or grofs Cinnamon, except that 
it is more decayed on the Outfide, and of the colour of 
a broken nutmeg within, diftinguilhed with many 
little fparkles; it is very light and fpongy, of an 
almofl infipid tafte, and without fmell. This is of no 
other ufe, than as theChoiian, to add to the perfe<5lion 
of carmine colour. 
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They are thus further defcribed by Lemery : The 
Mandrake is a plant without a Item, of which there are 
two kinds, fil'ft, the Mandragoras mas fru&u rotundo of 
Toumefort ; the leaves rife dire&ly from the root, above 
a foot long, broader than a man’s hand in the middle, 
and narrow at both ends, frnooth, of a brownifh green 
colour, and a difagreeable fmell; among thefe rife 
fliort ftalks, each of which bear a flower made like a 
bell, divided commonly into five parts, a little hairy, 
of a white colour, inclining to purple: When the 
flower is gone, it is fucceeded by a little round apple 
as big as a Medlar, fleftiy, and of a yellow green co¬ 
lour ; it contains fome white feeds, which bear the 
figure of a fmall kidney: the root is long, thick, 
whitifh, flit, or divided into two confiderable branches, 
fet about with fhort filaments, fiender almofl as heirs* 
reprefenting, when it is whole, the lower parts of a 
man, from whence it is called Anthro-pomorfha, which 
fignifies the figure of a man. 
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^The fecond fort is called the Female Mandrake, ac¬ 
cording to Tournefort, the Mandrake with a bluifli 
purple flower : it differs from the former, in that the 
leaves are fmaller, narrower, more folded, blacker, 
trailing on the ground, of a ftrong ftinking fmell ; 
and that the flowers are bluifli, inclining to purple; 
the fruit lefs and paler, not formed like a Pear, as 
fome authors will have it, but round, fcented, full of 
juice, and containing very fmall black feeds; the 
root is about a foot long, divided into two branches, 
brown without, white within, and furnifhed with 
fome fibres, but nothing like the former : both forts 
grow in the hot countries, in the plains, or moun¬ 
tainous places, but the laft much rarer: they contain 
in them a great deal of oil and phlegm, but little fait j 
they are narcotic, cooling, ftupefying, &c. applied 
outwardly, and likewife relieve inflamations of the 
eyes, eryfipelas, fcrophulous tumours, and the like: 
the apples are cold and moifi, but not fo cold as the 
root; being fmelled to, they caufe fleep; fo alfo 
their juice taken inwardly, in little quantities, in a 
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good generous wine: fome pick, them, and fo eat 
them; others eat them with pepper and hot fpices \ 
the antidote againft their poifon is wormwood, rue, 
fcordium, muftard, origanum, caftor, Sec. with wine 
and vinegar. The ancients, by Mandrake, intendedr 
another plant quite different from this. 
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BALM OF GILEAD. 


^ ROM t ^ ie tr ^nk. of this plant flows a white liquid 
balfam, which bears the name of the vegetable. The 
plant bears leaves like rue; and white, Harry flowers, 
which produce, in their middle, berries enclofing a 
fmall kernel. When the balfam firft runs, it is of the 
confidence of oil of fweet almonds ; but age caufes it 
to refemble turpentine; when it lofes great part of its 
perfume, and turns rather blackifh. When frefh, the 
fmell is molt agreeably aromatic, and the tafte like 
citron-peel. Jericho was the only place where this 
balfam was to be found; but, fince the Turks have 
polfeffed the Holy Land, thefe fhrubs have been tranf- 
planted into the gardens of Grand Cairo ; where they 
are guarded, during the flowing of the balfam, by the 
Janiffaries. At this time it is very difficult for the 
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Chriftians to obtain a fight of thefe balfams. With 
refpea to the balfara itfelf, it is almoft impoffible to 
obtain any, unlefs from an Ambaifador, who may have 
feme fent him, as a prefent, from the Grand Seignior, 
or from the foldiers appointed to guard this valuable 
liquid. This circurnftance plainly evinces, that the 
balfam fold here, can only be the White P.alfam of 
Peru ; which is prepared with fpirit of wine refhfied, 
or with fome diftilled oils. Mr. Pomf.t fays he re¬ 
ceived, from a friend, the prefent of an ounce, which 
he brought from Grand Cairo. He defcribes it to have 
been of a folid confiftence, like the turpentine of Cbio, 
of a golden colour, and a citron fmell. 
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CEDAR OF LIBANUS. 


THIS tree is very large, thick., and ftraight: the leaves 
are flender, and much narrower than tliofe of the Pine- 
tree : they are difpofed in clutters along the branches; 
upon the upper part of them grows ereCt the fruit, 
like our pine-apples; but they never drop in a whole 
ftate. It is faid there iffues from the trunk, in the 
warm months, a fort of white refin, which is very 
clear, of a grateful odour, and is called Cedar gum: 
the large trees are faid to afford no lefs than fix ounces 
per day of this fubflance. The cones of the Cedar, if 
preferved entire, will contain their feed for feveral 
years. They ripen mofl commonly in the fpring, and 
are nearly twelve months old before they arrive to us 
from the Levant. To manage the Cedar plant, we 
refer our readers to Miller’s directions, in his Gar¬ 
dener’s Dictionary. 
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What is mentioned in Scripture, refpe&ing the lofty 
Cedar, cannot be applied to this tree ; which, inflead 
of rifing in height, is more inclined to extend its 
branches in breadth. Mr. Maundrel obferves, that 
when he vifited Mount Libanus, he only found fixteen 
large Cedars remaining; but that there were feveral 
young trees, of a fmaller fize. One of the largeft he 
found to be twelve yards fix inches in circumference, 
and thirty-feven yards in the fpread of the boughs. At 
above five or fix yards from the ground, it was di¬ 
vided into five limbs, each being as large as a great 
tree. 

Cedar is faid to be proof againft the putrefaction of 
all worms, or animal bodies. The faw-duft is thought 
to be ufed by thofe mountebanks who pretend to have 
the fecret of embalming. The wood is faid, likewife, 
to yield an oil which preferve books and writings. 

Lord Bacon afferts, that Cedar will continue found 
a thoufand years. Of this wood it is neediefs to ob- 
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ferve, that the timber work of that glorious ftru&ure 
the Temple of Jerusalem was formed. 

Pomet fays, the Cedar of Lebanon is a tree which 
grows to a prodigious fize, and of a pyramidal 
figure, whofe branches are adorned with little, nar¬ 
row, green leaves. There are during the- hot feafon, 
little bladders made by the fcorching of the fun, which 
being pierced, afford a clear white liquor, like water, 
of a ftrong penetrating fmell, and is of the turpentine 
kind ; and when the tree ceafes to produce any more 
of that, being cut, there flows an unCtious matter, 
which, drying as it runs down the tree, is what we 
call Refln of Cedar, which is very rare, as well as the 
other productions of this tree. This refin is of a very 
fine yellow, bright, and tranfparent, and of a very 
grateful- odour. - 

The Lelfer Cedar is a tree of various flzes, com¬ 
monly crooked, bearing long fharp-pointed leaves, 
always green, efpecially in winter j after which come 
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berries of the bignefs of Holly-Oak, or Knee-Holm; 
green at firfl, but red when they are ripe. The trunk, 
being cut, there ifiiies forth a very clear tranfparent 
gum, which is the true Sandarac. 

They make of this wood, by the afiiftance of the 
retort, a black, oil, which being rectified, is called 
oil of Cedar. The true oil of Cedar is admirable 
for curing fores in horfes, cattle, fheep, and other 
beads. 

According to Totjrnefort it is a fpecies of the 
Larch-tree, or a very large, thick, flraight tree, 
rifing pyramidal, whofe bark is all of a piece; the 
wood very hard and durable, fo that it is faid 
never to decay; the leaves are fmall, flraight, and 
green, difpofed in cluflers along the branches, put¬ 
ting forth in fpring-time, and falling at the approach 
of winter; the flowers and fruit as before defcribed. 
There runs a fort of gum from the tree, without in- 
cifion, hard, and as it were in grains like Maflick, 
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from whence it frequently is called Maftick Cedar. 
The wood is ufed in fine joiner’s work., and turner's 
ware. The tear that flows from the tree, is impro¬ 
perly called a gum, becaufe it is the pureft refinous 
part of the tree, and is digeftive, deterfive, confoli- 
dating, {lengthening, good againfi: gangreens, aud 
proper for diflocations and fra6lures. 

There is another fort of Cedar, called the Cedar, 
that bears a Berry, or the Leffer Cedar, of which 
there are three kinds ; the firft is called the Phoeni¬ 
cian Cedar, or the Great Cyprefs-leaved Cedar, with 
the yellow fruit; the trunk and branches whereof are 
crooked and knotty, the wood reddilh, yielding a 
fmell like the Cyprefs ; the leaves narrow and iharp- 
pointed, harder than thofe of Juniper, and more 
prickly, green all the year as the Cyprefs : the Ihells 
or hulks are made up of feveral little fcales, at the 
bottom of which grow feveral bags, or membranous 
veficles, full of dull j the fruit arifes upon the fame 
E 4 foot 
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foot or ftalks with the hulks, but divided into cells, 
which are berries, that turn yellow when ripe, are a 
little flefhy, odoriferous, and of a grateful tafte; each 
of them containing three woody kernels that are hard, 
hollow on their backs, and flat on the other flde, each 
kernel having an oblong feed ; there comes from the 
trunk of the faid tree, in the hot countries, a gum 
called varnifli. 

The fecond fort is called the Lycian Cedar, or 
the Middlemoft Cyprefs-leaved Cedar, with the great 
Berries; this tree differs from the former, in that it 
is lower, and the berries are much bigger. 

The third fort is called the Tall Spanifh Cedar, 
with the great black Fruit; it is much higher than 
the reft, and the berries a great deal bigger, of a 
black colour : thefe Cedars grow in Italy, Spain, 
Provence, and Languedoc; they remain always 
green, and yield abundance of oil; the wood is fudo* 
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rific, being nfed in deco&ion : the berries are proper 
to ftrengthen the ftomacb, and aflift digeftion. The 
oil drawn after the common method, by a retort,, 
being black, and palfes for the true oil of Cedar. 
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A N A N A PLANT. 


From this plant is produced a fpecies of Pine¬ 
apple, that is reckoned, from its richnefs of flavour, 
the king of fruits. It has the delicious taftes of the 
peach, quince and mufcadine grape, united. The top 
of it is adorned with a little crown, and a bunch of 
red leaves, like fire. When the crown falls, which 
is thought to be an emblem of its royal excellence, ano¬ 
ther fucceeds, pofleiftng all its predeceffor’s qualities. 
The plant is herbaceous, and has leaves fomewhat 
refembling thoie of the Aloe. The fruit, which is 
like the cones of the Pine-tree, is fuppofed to have 
been the caufe of its name. The place of its nativity 
is not determined: it was, however, firil brought 
from the Eaft-India fa&ories, and planted in the 
hotteft iHands in the Weft-Indies, where it fucceeded 
fo well, as to afford now a moft plentiful produce. 
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It has lately been introduced, with fuccefs, into the 
European gardens. The firft perfon who fucceeded 
in this attempt, was Monf. Le Cour, at Leyden, in 
Holland. From him, our gardens in England were 
firft fupplied with this royal fruit. From its juice, is 
made a wine, almoft equal to Malmfey fack ; it will, 
likewife, intoxicate as foon as the ftrongeft juice the 
grape affords. 

Fomet tells us, it was thought a juft appellation, 
after father Du Tertre, to call the Anana the king 
of fruits, becaufe it is much the fineft and beft of all 
that are upon the face of the earth. It is for this rea- 
fon that the king of kings has placed a crown upon 
the head of it, which is as ar\ effential mark 6f its 
royalty; and at the fall of the father, it produces a 
young king, that fucceeds in all his admirable quali¬ 
ties. It is true, there are others befides that bud 
again underneath the fruit, and the fame at the bot¬ 
tom of the ftalk that produces the Ananas in much 
lefs time, and with the fame eafe with that which 
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b/?ai*s the crown: but it is alfo true, that the fruit 
which produces this, is incomparably much finer than 
the others. 


This fruit grows upon a round flalk, the thicknefs 
of two thumbs, and about a foot and half high, which 
grows in the middle of the plant, as the artichoke in 
the midft of its leaves; they are about three feet long, 
four fingers broad, hollow like fmall canes, and alto¬ 
gether hairy, or rather briftly on the fules or edges, 
with little fharp prickles, and ending with a (harp 
thorn like a needle. At firft the fruit is not fo big as 
one’s fift ; and the clutter of leaves, which is the little 
crown borne upon the head, is red as fire ; from every 
fcale or fhell of the rind of the fruit, which m fhape, 
though not in fubftance, is very like the Pine-apple, 
there arifes a little purplifh flower, which falls off, 
and withers as the fruit increafes. 

They are diftinguifhed into three forts, namely, the 
large white Ananas, the Sugar-loaf, and the Rennet- 
E 7 apple: 
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apple: the firft is often eight or ten inches diameter, 
and five or fix high; their ftefh white and fibrous, 
but the rind of a golden yellow; when it is ripe it 
fends forth a ravifhing fmell, which is as ftrong as 
that of the quince, but much more delicate; but 
though it is much larger than others, the tafie is not 
fo excellent, neither is it fo much efteemed. 

The fecond fort bears the name of the Sugar-loaf 
from its fhape and form, that entirely refembles it: it 
has leaves a little longer and narrower than the former, 
and that are not fo yellow; the tafte is bitter, but 
it makes their gums bleed that eat much of it. I 
have found in this kind a feed like a fort of creffes, 
though it is the general opinion that the Ananas does 
not feed at all. 

The third is the leaft, but the heft, and is called the 
Rennet-apple, becaufe of its tafte in particular, and 
fmell, that both agree to that fruit; it feldom fets 
the teeth on edge, or makes the mouth bleed, if it is 


not 
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lirt cat of to a great excels indeed: all agree that 
they grow after the fame manner, bearing all their 
tufts of leaves, or their crown upon their head ; and 
the Pine-apple rind, that rifes and cuts like that of 
the Melon, and is very flelhy and fibrous, the one as 
well as the other, this altogether melts into water 
in the mouth, and is welt tailed; that it partakes ot 
the Peach, the Apple, the Quince, and the Mufcadine 
Grape, altogether. 

Some, to take away the quality it has of bleeding 
the gums, and inflaming the throats of fuch who eat 
too much, or before they are full ripe, after having 
paired off the rind, and cut it into flices, they leave 
it a little while to fteep in Spanifh wine ; and it not 
only frees the Ananas from ill effea, but it commu¬ 
nicates to the wine a moft agreeable tafte and fmell. 

The Anana, fays Monf. Lemery, is a very fine 
Eaft-India fruit, which grows upon a plant like a Fig- 
tree, and of the fize of the Artichoke. This fruit is 
£ 3 adorned 
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adorned on the top with a little crown, and a bunch 
of red leaves like fire: the rind appears with a lheil 
hke thofe of the Pine-apple, but feparate like that of 
the Melon. 

They make a confection of the Ananas upon the 
fpot, which is brought hither whole; this is good to 
warm and reftore a weak and aged confutation. 
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GREAT AMERICAN ALOE. 


Tim Aloe is a plant, which has leaves thick, and 
armed dn the edges with fpines. The Rower confiils 
of one leaf, which has fix parts at the top, like the 
Hyacinjh ; the fruit is oblong, and divided into three 
cells; In which are inclofed flat and femicircular 
feeds. In the curious gardens of Botany in England, 
there ate near forty different forts, which are natives 
of boththe Eaft and Weft Indies : but the moft curi¬ 
ous Alpe is brought from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Moft o! the African Aloes produce flowers with us 
annualjy, when grown to a fufticient flze, which is 
often in the fecond, and feldom more than the third 
or fourth year after planting from ofF-fets: but the 
American Aloes, which produce their fiower-ftems 
moftly rom the centre of the plant, feldom flower 
until tley are of a conflderable age, and then but 
©nee during the life of the plant; for the flower-ftem, 

Ihootiog 
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fhooting to fo high a ftature, draws from the centre 
inch a quantity t>f nourifhment as to render the leaves 
irrecoverably decayed ; and when the flowers are 
full blown, fcarcely any of the leaves remain alive 
but whenever this happens, the old root fhoots a nu¬ 
merous quantity of offsets, by which thefe plants are 
not only preferved, but confiderably increafed. 

The accounts of this plant are, like thofe of many 
others, rather fabulous. That of its blooming only 
once in a hundred years, and making a report like a 
a gun, are equally falfe: for many American Aloes 
have been known to bloom in much lefs tine. In 
the year 1729, a great American Aloe flowered at 
the age of forty years, in a garden belonging ro Mr. 
Cowell, at Hoxton : and of a later date, fome have 
been known to bloom at the diflance of twenty 
years. 

Aloe, according to Pomet, is a plant that is bigger, 
more or lefs, according to the foil it meet! with, 

which 
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Which has given occafion to fome people to fay, that 
it rifes as high as fome of onr large# trees ; which is 
not altogether falfe ; for there is found in Spain, efpe- 
cially in the mountains of- Sirna Morena, Aloe plants 
of an excefilve height; the leaves whereof are fo 
thick, hard and (harp, that fome of them will faw a 
man afunder: in the middle of the leaves rifes a 
{talk that contains a white feed, extremely light, and 
half round. 

Aloes, fays Lemery, is the thick or concreted juice 
• of a plant, called by the fame name, that grows of fe- 
veral fizes, according to the foil and climate ; they 
are to be met with in Spain, and many other hot 
countries; the leaves proceed from a root that is 
long, large, very thick, fiefhy, firm, indented, {harp 
on the edges, fat and full of juice : there rifes from 
the middle a large ftalk, which carries on its top 
white flowers deeply {lathed in, or divided into fix 
, parts, which are fucceeded by oblong, or as it were, 
cylindrical fruit, divided each lengthways into three 

partitions 
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partitions full of flat feeds : the root is of the fhape of 
a flake fixed in the ground ; all the plant is extremely 
bitter, and grows in the Southern climes; as Egypt,. 
Arabia, Spain, and America. 

The Aloe is divided into three kinds ; the Succo- 
trine, the Hepatick, and the Caballine ; all the kinds 
are of a purgative nature. 
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SENSITIVE PLANT. 

This plant is very furprifing in its contexture, and 
has caufed much inveftigation among the naturalifts, 
to account for the contraction of its leaves when any 
of them are touched. They clofe themfelves by pairs, 
joining their upper fuperhcies together. Aqua-fortis 
being dropped on the fprig between the leaves was 
found to caufe them to clofe by pairs fucceflively to 
the top of each fprig, and to continue in this ftate 
fome time: but the next day the leaves on two or 
three fprigs were-again expanded, except thofe on 
that where the aqua-fortis had been dropped, being 
withered from the place upwards, although they con¬ 
tinued green downwards. A pair being fuddenly cut 
off with feifiars, the next pair above and below im¬ 
mediately clofed, and after a little time all on the 
fame fprig followed the example, which extended 
even to thofe on other fprigs. One of the harder 
branches being cut, emitted a liquor, which was very 

. clear, 
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clear, and of a bright greenifh colour, bitter in tafte,. 
and fomewhat refembling that of Liquorice. The 
above experiments were made by Dr. Hook on fome 
Senfitive plants growing in a garden in St. James’s. 
Park. 

In the pafiage of the Iflhmus, from Nombre deDios 
to Panama, in America, there is related to be a whole 
wood full of. Senfitive plants, which being touched, 
clofe their leaves with.a rattling noife, and thus twill 
themfelves into a winding figure. Miller gives us 
eight fpecies of the Mimoja or Senfitive plant. 

He further fays, that there are fome . other fpecies- 
of this plant, which grow in the warm parts of Ame- 
nca; but thofe here mentioned, are what I have ob- 
ferved in the Englilh gardens. 

The hrft fort is commonly known by the name of. 
Senfitive Plant, to diftinguifii it from the others, which -. 

are.- 
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are generally called Humble Plants, becaufe, upon be¬ 
ing touched, the pedicle of their leaves falls down¬ 
ward, whereas the leaves of the other fort are only 
contracted upon the touch. 

Thefe plants are all propagated from feeds, which 
muft be fown upon a hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the plants come up, they muft be tranf- 
planted into fmall pots filled with light rich earth, 
and plunged into a frefti hot-bed, obferving to water 
and (bade them until they have taken root: after 
which you muft often refrefh them with water, and 
let them have air in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, always obferving to keep the bed in a good 
temper for heat as alfo to cover the glades every 
night with mats, which will greatly facilitate their 
growth. 

You muft alfo obferve to give them a greater (hare 
of air, as the feafon advances in warmth; but you 
muft never expofe them to the open air, which will 
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not only retard their growth, but alfo deflroy the fen- 
fitive quality ; fo that I have feen fome plants of thefe 
kinds, which after having been expofed to the open '< 
air a few days, having intirely loft their motion. 

The firfl of thefe forts, if duly watered, and pre- 
ferved in a kindly warmth, -will grow, in the compafs 
of one feafon, to the height of eight or nine feet, and 
produce greater quantities of flowers; but unlefs the 
Autumn proves very favourable, the feeds will feldom 
ripen; and the plant, being much tenderer than the 
other forts, is rarely preferved through the Winter, 
though placed in the warmeft ftoves, fo that we are 
obliged to procure the feeds from abroad. 



TAMARINDS, 
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TAMARIN D S. 


Tamarinds are (harp acrid fruit, which are 
brought from the Levant; fometimes in bunches, but 
more commonly freed from their ftalks: the tree 
which bears them has very fmall leaves; after which 
come white flowers, almoft like Orange-flowers, from 
whence arife hulks that are green at firfl, and grow 
brown as they ripen, when the inhabitants of thofe 
parts gather them in clutters, which they dry a little 
before they are fent hither. 

Chufe your Tamarinds fat or oily, frelh, of a jet 
black, and a lharp pleafant tafte, which have not been 
laid in a cellar, which may be known by their too 
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great moifture, and their fmell of the vault; befides, 
their kernels that are blown up: avoid fuch as are 
adulterated with molaffes, fugar and vinegar ; they 
are much ufed in medicine, becaufe of their cooling, 
purgative quality. 

There grows a great many Tamarind-trees at Sene¬ 
ga, where the negroes make the fruit into cakes* 
after they have ftoned them, and freed them from 
their little ftalks, which they make ufe of to quench 
their thirft : thefe Tamarind cakes are very fcarce in 
France. They cleanfe Tamarinds like Cafiia, and 
with fugar make a confedlion of it, which is not un- 
pleafant. 

Tamarimti is a fruit, fays Lemery, about the length 
of one’s finger, as broad and thick as the thumb, 
covered with a green bark at the beginning, but that 
grows brown as it ripens, and is fo tender that it 
eafily falls off, or feparates; the fruit affords a black, 
fourifh, or lharp pulp, that is grateful to the tafte. 
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and that hangs by long fibres, or woody firings, 
formed in the nature of a bunch ; they take this pulp 
from the feeds or pepins, as they do that of Caffia or 
Lupins. 


The trunk is large, covered with a thick, alb- 
coloured bark; the wood is hard, the branches fur- 
mlhed with a great many leaves, like thofe of the 
Femelle Fern, long as one’s hand, compofed of feveral 
fmall leaves, ranged on the fide, hard, nervous, or 
ftringy and green, of a pleafant tafle; the flowers 
fpringing from wings of leaves, joined eight or ten toge¬ 
ther, like thofe of the Orange-flower, white coloured, 
fometimes ftriped with red veins ; the roots are long, 
large and red : this tree grows in feveral parts of India, 
as Cambaya, Senega, &c. The leaves are proper for 
quenching thirft, and cooling in burning fevers, being 
taken in decodtion. 


The Indians feparate the Tamarinds from the bark 
and the bunch, after having dried them a little, as we 

have 
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have them now frequently amongft us, hanging one 
to another. Chufe the neweft that are hard as pafte, 
pulpy, black, of a fharpilh grateful tafte, and vinous 
fmell; they yield a good deal of acid fait, oil and 
phlegm ; are deter five, gently laxative and aftrin- 
gent; they abate feverilh heat, cool and quench thirft; 
they are given in continual fevers, being taken in de- 
co&ion, bolus, &c. or a pulp may be made, as of Caf- 
ha, dofe from an ounce to two; it ftrengthens the 
ftomach, creates an appetite, refills vomiting, and 
cuts rough phlegm; an extraa is made thus: take 
Tamarinds, boil them in fair water, ftrain, clarify 
with the white of an egg, and thicken by con fuming 
the water to a due confiftence ; dofe from two drams 
to half an ounce : It cools inflamations of the ftomach 
and liver ; is good in catarahs, rheums, eruptions of 
the (kin, fait and lharp humours, St. Anthony’s fire, 
&c. 


LIQUORICE. 
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liquorice. 

The Liquorice is a plant which has clammy leaves, 
that are green, ihining, and half round ; the flowers 
hke thofe of Hyacinth, of a purple colours from 
whence come the hulks, which make, in fome mea- 
lure, a round ball, wherein the feed in contained. 


The Liquorice fold at Paris,- is brought thither, by 
bales, from feveral parts of Spain, but chiefly from 
Bayonne and Saragoira fide of the country, where that 
plant grows in abundance. Chufe your Liquorice 
frefh, of about two inches thick, reddifh without, of 
a gold colour within, eafy to cut, and of a fweet agree¬ 
able tafte: that of Saragofla is the belt, and is to be 
preferred to that of Bayonne, which is greyilh with¬ 
out, left, earthy, and of little clteem. As to dry or 
powdered Liquorice, chufe fuch as is yellow and dry, 
and take care to avoid that which comes loofe, and is 
F a 
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not brought in bags or bales, which is commonly 
black, fpoiled, and of no virtue. The ufe of Liquo- 
rice is well known. 

This plant bears feveral ftalks three or four feet 
high : the leaves are longilh, vifcous, green, and Alin¬ 
ing, difpofed into wings like the oak, or the Acacia, 
ranged in pairs along the fide, terminating in a Angle 
leaf, of a fmart tafte, tending to an acrid : the flowers 
are of the leguminous kind, and purple-coloured, fuc- 
ceeded by fhort hulks, which enclofe feeds that are 
ordinarily of the fhape of a little kidney. The roots 
are large and long, dividing themfelves into feveral 
branches, fome as thick as one’s thumb, and others as 
the finger. 

There is another fort of Liquorice, which bears its 
branches a man's height, carrying long leaves, fharp 
at the ends, and made like the maftick-tree, green, a 
little glutinous, and difpofed as the former fpecies. The 
flowers are {mall and bluilh j after which grow fruit, 

compofed 
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compofed of feveral hulks, which are long and briftled 
at the points, Handing one againft another, and joined 
together almoft at the bottom. The roots are long, 
and as thick as an arm, growing ftraight in the 
ground, without any divifion at all: this grows chiefly 
m Italy, and is of no kind of ufe, becaufe the other 
fort is fo much the better both in tafte and virtue. 

Liquorice is brought to us out of Spain, and many 
Other countries of Europe, but the beft is that which 
grows in England: the beft is large, thick, fubftantial, 
and of a good length, being of a brightilh yellow with¬ 
in. The Spanilh is much like the; Englilh, fave that 
it dues falter, and is more wrinkled in its bark. 
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O R A N G E-T R E E. 

The Orange-tree is not very tall, but has a thick, 
woody, branched root, which fpreads very much, anti 
is of a yellow colour on the infide. The trunk, is hard, 
whitifh within, has an agreeable fmell, and is covered 
with a greenilh, fmooth, white bark. The branches 
are numerous, flexible, and of a beautiful green, with 
a few thorns thereon. The leaves are fomewhat like 
broad-leaved laurel, and are always green, thick, 
fmooth., broadband ending at each end in a point, with 
a foliated pedicle in the fhape of a heart. When held 
up to the light, there appears to be a fort of holes in 
them like St. JohnVwort. The flowers grow in 
bunches, and &re rofaceous, confifling of five white 
petals placed in a ring* with many ftamina, which have 
yellow apices, or heads ; at the bottom and centre of 
the cup there is an orbicular placenta, which fuftains 
- a roundifli piflil with a long tube, that runs into a glo- 

bous 
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bous fruit, covered with a rind, which is very well 
known. There are feveral kinds of Oranges, as the 
common Seville Orange, the fweet Seville Orange, the 
China Orange, the curled-leaved Orange, the ftriped 
curled-leaved Orange, the horned Orange, the common 
ftriped Orange, the Hermaphrodite Orange, the wil¬ 
low-leaved Orange, commonly called the Turkey 
Orange, the ftriped Turkey Orange, the Pimple Nofe 
or Shaddock Orange, the double flowered Orange, the 
common Dwarf or nutmeg Orange, the dwarf ftriped 
Orange, the dwarf China Orange, the childing Orange, 
the diftorted Orange, the large warted Orange, the 
ftarry Orange, and the Orange with a fweet rind. 
Many forts of thefe Oranges are cultivated in England, 
though more for curioflty than the fruit they produce ; 
and of late years fome of them have been planted 
againft walls, with frames of glafs to cover them in the 
winter. Some curious perfons have likewife planted 
them in the open ground, and have had covers for 
them, which have been taken away in the fummer; 
by this means the fruit has ripened fo well as to be ex- 
F 4 tremely 
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tremely good for eating. However, in hard winters it 
is very difficult to preferve them. 

Orange-peel is an excellent bitter, efpecially that of 
Seville Oranges, which ftrengthens the ftomach, helps 
digeftion, attenuates grofs humours, difcuffes wind, 
and eafes cholic pains proceeding therefrom. It is an 
ingredient in tindtures, called ftomachic bitters, and 
is now common in taverns, where they mix it with a 
glafs of wine, and drink it before dinner to create an 
appetite. The effential oil diftilled from the rind is 
alfo proper for the fame ufes, when two or three 
drops are taken upon fugar, as well as the peel when 
it is candied. The pulp of fvveet oranges is cooling, 
quenches third, and excites the ^ appetite j but the 
juice of four Oranges not only ferves to make a cool¬ 
ing drink in hot weather, but is of late found to be 
excellent againfl the fcurvy. 
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ALEPPO GALLS. 


G-ALLS are the fruit of a kind of oak, that grows 
plentifully in the Levant, efpecially about Aleppo and 
Ti ipoli, which are thofe we call Aleppo and Tripoli 
Galls : befides they are brought from Smyrna. There 
are lome that grow in France, in Provence and Gafcony, 
but much inferior to thofe of the Levant, in that they 
are ufually reddith, light, and altogether fmooth ; and 
thofe of the Levant are prickly, from whence they are 
denominated the prickly Galls, more heavy, blacki/h, 
greenilh, or whitifh. The variety of this fruit is 
the reafon why they are put to different ufes. Thofe 
of Aleppo and Tripoli are for dying black, and mak¬ 
ing ink ; the white to dye or flain linen, and the 
irght French Galls for dying filk ; all the forts are of 
feme ufe in phyfig, efpecially the more affringent 
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and flyptic they are; being good to draw together, 
and fallen loofe parts, to dry up rheums and other 
fluxes, efpecially fuch as fall upon the gums, almonds 
of the throat, and other parts of the mouth ; ufed in a 
decodtion of water or wine, they cure diarrhaeas, dy- 
fenteries, and are good againfl all weaknefs of the 
bowels. 

There grows upon a Species of oak. in Turkey a lit¬ 
tle reddifh fruit, of the bignefs of a hazle-nut, called 
by the Turks, Razdyendge, whofe figure is represented 
by the impreffion of the oak. The Levantines, efpe¬ 
cially thofe of Aleppo, take a hundred drachms of co¬ 
chineal, which they call cormeti; fifty drachms of 
Bazdyendge, and fifty drachms of tartar; and after 
powdering them all, they make a very fine Scarlet. 
This fruit is very Scarce in the other parts of Eu¬ 
rope. 

Galla, or the Gall-Nut, fays Lemery, is an excref- 
cence which grows upon an oak in the Levant, whofe 
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origin proceeds from this, that certain infers bite the 
tendered part of the tree, fo that an humour flows 
out into a fhell or bladder, which fills and hardens 
as it grows on. There are feveral forts of Galls, that 
differ according to their fize, fhape, or colour, by the 
furface of them being fmooth or rugged ; they are 
ufually round, and as ,big as the common nut, fome 
as the filbert, rough or prickly, white, green or black. 
The bed come from Aleppo and Tripoli; chufe the 
bed fed and weightied. 

i here are alfo Galls that grow in Gafcony and 
Provence, which differ as thofe of the Levant do ; they 
being fmooth, light, reddifh, and afford a lefs tinc¬ 
ture : they are adringent, and ufed in feveral medici¬ 
nal compoiitions ; as plaiders, ointments, inje&ions, 
fomentations, Sec. 

Polypodium, or common Polypody, hath a root 
taking a very flight and fuperficial hold of the earth j 
F 7 it 
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it is pithy and brittle, about the third part of an 
inch thick ; within, it is of a pale green colour, but, 
outwardly a little reddiih, and covered over with fine 
thin fcales when it is frefh and green ; but being dry, 
it becomes of a more red colour ; it is knotty, or full 
of round knobs, and adorned with feveral fmall fila¬ 
ments like hairs; its pith is fweetifh, with fomewhat 
of a fharp, audere, or dyptic tafle. The leaves fpring 
out of the knots, or hollow knobs of the roots; they 
are fingle, about nine inches in length, and parted in¬ 
to feveral jags or fcollops, cut clofe into the ribs ; 
they are (harp-pointed, of a light green colour, and 
growing alternately oppofite to one another: it 
bears no flowers, but there arife feveral fmall knobs, 
like blifters, upon the lower or under part of the 
uppermoft jags of the leaves, ranked in a double or¬ 
der ; they are round, and about the fixth part of an 
inch thick, confiding of a fine dud, that is fil'd a lit¬ 
tle yellowiffi, and turns of a bright golden colour : 
every grain of this dud is a fort of fmall coffin, or 
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•feed-veffel, being of a round figure, and membranous, 
which when ripe breaks into two equal parts, and 
pours forth feveral feeds fo fmall, that they can 
fcarcely be difcerned by the naked eye. 
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CITRON-TREE. 

rH E Citron-tree is called Maks Mcdicct , becaufe it 
was firft brought into Europe from Media: it is of a 
moderate height, with a branched fpreading root, 
yellowiih without, and whitiih within. The trunk is 
(lender, the wood white and hard, and the bark of a 
pale green: the boughs are numerous, long, (lender, 
and tough, and the oldeft of them are of a light yel¬ 
lowish green, and armed with pale prickles; but 
thofe that are more recent, are of a beautiful green. 
The tops of the branches are tender, and of a brownilh 
red green, as well as the leaves, which are of the iize 
of thofe of the walnut-tree, generally blunt, but now 
and then acuminated, and they are three times as long 
as they are broad : the lower part is not fo green as 
the upper, and the edges are a little ferrated. The 
tree is always clothed with them, both winter and 
fummer ; and when they are held up againft the fun, 

they 
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they appear to have holes in them, like St. John’s- 
wort, or rather, full of tranfparent fpecks. The 
flowers grow on the tops of the branches, and are 
rofaccous, with flefhy petals, which are generally five 
in number, and Rand almoR upright: without, they 
have a reddiih biufli, but are white within, and placed 
in a ring. The calyx is fmall, and divided into five 
fegments ; and under the yellow apex there are a 
great many ftamina; and part of the flowers are fruit¬ 
ful, and part barren. Among the ftamina there is a 
longilh pifril, the rudiment of the fruit; and thofe 
flowers that are without, never produce any. The 
lhape of the fruit is oblong, but fometimes globous j 
and fome terminate in a point, while others are 
blunt; the furface is wrinkled and tuberofe, and is 
often nine inches and upwards in length. The fize 
is different, as well as the weight ? for fome weigh 
fix, nine, and even thirty pounds. The outer rind is 
tough, thin, bitter, and hot j and the colour is at firfl: 
green, which turns to that of gold, when ripe: the 
inner, or white rind, is thick, firm, and fweetilh, with 
a little acidity. Within, it is divided into feveral cells, 

full 
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full of an acid juice: the feeds are numerous, for 
fometimes an hundred and fifty have been found 
therein ; they are oblong, half an inch in length, and 
lharp at both ends ; they are bitter ; yellow without, 
covered with a ftreaked fkin, and contain a double 
white kernel. In hot countries both flowers and 
fruit may be feen on the tree at the fame time, as well 
in the fpring as the autumn ; but they are more plen¬ 
tiful in the laft. 

Citrons are not ufed as an aliment, but as a fauce ; 
and are cut into fmall flices, as we do lemons, to gar- 
nifh the difhes, and to fqueeze upon the meat. The 
acid is very agreeable, excites a weak appetite, and 
helps digeflion, when ufed moderately. The outward 
rind, on account of its hardnefs, is not eafy of digef- 
tion. It is an excellent remedy againfl: the fcurvy, 
and is a kind of lpecific to cure that difeafe, as well 
as the juice of Oranges and Lemons: when the gums 
of patients, afflidled w ith that difeafe, are ulcerated, 
this juice w'ill cure them. The juice is alfo good in 
burning and malignant fevers, to quench thirfl, and to 

reflrain 
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reftrain the heat and effervefcence of the blood. Be- 
fides, the juice of Citrons is diuretic, cleanfes the kid- 
nies of friiall gravel, and reflrains vomiting, proceed¬ 
ing from bilious humours. The flowers, as well as 
the leaves, have an exceeding fine refrefhing fmell; 
though they will not prevent contagion on this ac¬ 
count, as fome pretend. The outer yellow bark has 
alfo a very fine aromatic fmell, becaufe it has a pro¬ 
digious number of veficles full of eflential oil. Being 
chewed, it mends the breath, and by its bitternefs 
ftrengthens the ftomach : it powerfully difcuiles wind, 
and concodls crude humours in the ftomach and intef- 
tines. However, the juice is not good in the pleurify, 
inflammation of the lungs, {pitting of blood, a con- 
lumption, and the like. 



LEMON- 
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LEMON-TREE. 


The Lemon-tree has an affinity with the Citron, 
and is pretty tall, though not very full of branches: 
the leaves are like thofe of the Citron-tree, butffiorter; 
and the prickles are more numerous, but lefs, and 
venomous. The flowers have much the fame fmell, 
and the fhape of the fruit is likewife oval, but fhorter, 
and not of fo deep a yellow. Likewife the rind is 
thinner, and they are much fuller of juice, which 
is more acid, than that of Citrons; upon which ac¬ 
count it is thought to be more cooling, and more 
efficacious in hot difeafes: in ihort, what has been 
faid of the juice of Citrons, may, in moft refpe&s, be 
-applied to this. 


ANIL, 
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ANIL, OR INDIGO PLANT. 

The Indigo plant grows about two feet high, with 
round leaves, of a green, inclining towards a brown 
on the outfide of the leaf, and filver coloured under¬ 
neath, pretty thick; after which come flowers, almofl: 
like thofe of peafe, of a reddifh colour, from whence 
come long, crooked pods, refembling a fickle or hook, 
which enclofe a little feed in them, like the raddilh- 
feed, of an olive colour. 

When the Americans fow this plant, they firfl drefs 
the ground, and afterwards make holes in it about a 
foot diftance one from another, and into each hole 
they throw ten or twelve grains of the feed, which 
- they cover lightly with earth, and in three or four 


days 
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days time this little feed will be fure to appear, efpe- 
cially in a wet feafon : and in two months, or fome-. 
times in fix weeks, this plant will be ready to cut and 
make Indigo of; and if it is left in the ground three 
months, it will yield both the flower and feed; but 
what they fear mod, upon account of this plant, is a 
kind of caterpillar, which in St. Chriftopher’s they 
find fometimes to breed in a night, and ruin all the 
promifing hopes of the inhabitants: the way they have 
to remedy this is, immediately to cut down all the 
plant, and throw it into the fat or tub, with the cater- 
pillars and all, which yet proves of little or no ufe: 
the other way to remedy this misfortune, is to clear a 
large fpace. between what they have eat* and what 
they have not touched; this havock, nevertflelefs, i$ 
not made in Martinico. 

Indigo is a meal or flower made by means of water, 
and oil-olive, out of the leaves of the Anil, or Indigo- 
plant ; for there is a difference betwixt that made o£ 
the leaves, and of the fmall branches. The. choice# 
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of the former fort is that which bears the furname of 
Serquiffc, from -a village of that name, which rs 
twenty-four leagues from Surat, and near Amadabat. 
It is made likewife about Biana of Indoua, and Coffa 
near Agra, alfo in the kingdom of Golconda ; the 
Dutch bring it from Brampour and Bengal, but that is 
the lead valuable of all. 

When the inhabitants of the places above-named 
would make the flower or meal of Anil, in order to 
make Indigo of it: they cut the faid herb with a 
fickle, when the leaves begin to fall upon touching 
them; and after they have ftript them from the 
branches, they put them into a fuflicient quantity of 
water, which is in a veffel called the Iteeping vat, 
there letting- them infufe thirty-fix hours; after which 
they turn the cock, in order to let the water run off, 
which is tinged of a green colour, inclining towards 
blue, into a veffel of the nature of a churn, which is 
•worked by the labour of feveral men, by means of a 
roller, or turner of wood; the ends of which run 

pointed, 
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poiuted, and are hooped with iron; this they work, 
till the laid water abounds with a lather, then they 
caft into it a little oil-olive; viz. one pound into fuch 
a quantity of the liquor as will yield feventy pounds 
of Indigo, which is the quantity now fold in one bar¬ 
rel; and as foon as the faid oil is thrown in, the 
lather feparates into two parts, fo that you may ob- 
ferve a quantity curdled, as milk is when ready to 
break ; then they ceafe churning, and let it Hand to 
fcttle ; which when it has done fome time, they open 
the pipe or cock of the churn, in order to let the 
water clear off, that the meal which is fubfided may 
remain behind, at the bottom of the veffel, like clay 
or lees of wine. Having decanted it thus, they put it 
>nto {training bags of linen, to feparate what water 
was left; then they convey it into chefts or boxes that 
are Ihgllow, to dry it; and being.dried, it is what we 
call Indigo, and that name is given to this, in all ap¬ 
pearance, becaufe it comes from India. Sometimes 
the Indians make their Indigo in a fort of ponds, 
made in form of a baton, which they prepare with 

lime,. 
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■lime, that becomes of an equal hardnefs almoft to 


marble, 


We have another fort of this Indigo, called Agra 
Indigo, which is almoft as good as the Sequiffe; but 
as the form does not recommend it to all the world, 
it is only in life with the dyers. There is, befides 
this, feveral other forts of Indigo, which have no 
other difference, than as to the places where they 
are made, and according to the different feafons and 
age of the herb from which they come; for the In¬ 
digo, made of the plant of the firft gathering, is better 
than that of the fecond, and the fecond better than 
the third ; and the younger the leaf is which is ufed, 
the finer the Indigo is, being of a more lively, fhining, 


violet colour. 


The ufe of the Indigo is for the dyers and the 
whiteners, ferving the laft to put among their linen to 
whiten it: the painters ufe it to grind with white, 
for painting in blue j or if it is ufed alone, and neat, 


it 
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it turns black, and ground with yellow it makes a 
green. Some confectioners and apothecaries very 
prepofteroufly ufe this to colour fugars to make 
conferves with, and fyrup of violets, by adding feme 
Orrice, which they fell at an under rate. 



FLORENTINE 
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Florentine orric£. 
Florentine orrice is the root of a plant, 

'Whofe leaves are long, ere<Sl, and of a fine beautiful 
green, after which grow white flowers, as we have 
been affured by Mr. Morin, phyfician to Madame the 
Duchefs of Guise, a man of great probity, and large 
experience in fimples. 

This plant is known in France by the name of Blew- 
flovver-fiag, Flower-de-lis, &c. which grows almoft 
every where by the walls, watersides, and in the 
gardens, and of which there are feveral forts, which 
many authors have taken notice of; as to the Orrice, 
or in Latin Iris ; they fay there are flowers of it of 
various colours, which refemble in fome kind the 
Rainbow, which is called Iris. Chufe fuch of this 
root as is large, well fed, of a piece, clean, white 

within 
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within and without, difficult to break, of afweetfmell 
like the Violet. 

The Dyers, Perfumers, and Confe&ioners ufe this 
in their feveral trades to give a grateful fcent to their 
feveral cloths, perfumes, comfits and the like. It has 
a great many other good qualities, and is of fome fmall 
ufe in medicine, being employed in feveral Galenical 
compofitions. There is a green colour made of it, 
to which they give the name of Verditer, which is 
ufed by the painters in miniature. This Verditier is 
made feveral ways, as is defcribed in a little treatife 
of miniature, which thofe who defire to make, as 
well as Carmine, and otht»r fine paints, may have re- 
courfe to. 



RHUBARB. 
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RHUBARB. 


The Rhubarb that comes from Perfia, fome fay 
grows there; others will have it that it comes from 
the fide of Mufcovy ; but the moft common opinion is, 
that it grows in Perfia. Mr. Traveler, on the 
other hand, allures us, in his book of travels, that the 
belt Rhubarb grows in, and is brought from the king- 
dom of Boutan. 

This root, newly drawn from the earth, is thick, 
fibrous, blackilh on the outfide, and of a reddifh co¬ 
lour marbled within : it bears large and woolly leaves, 
from whence arife little carnation flowers, refembling 
ftars ; after which follow the feed. Chufe your Rhu- 
bard new, and that which is in fmall pieces flicking 
together, pretty firm and ponderous, of an aflringent 

tafte, 
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tafte, and bitter, the fmell not difguftful, but rather 
aromatic, and of a yellow colour, bright on the out- 
fide, and fomewhat darker within ; but fuch as, when 
infufed in water, will produce a tinaure like that of 
faffron, and, when bruifed in a mortar, that the co¬ 
lour within be of a lively reddifli call. 

Great virtues are affigned to the Rhubarb, efpeci- 
ally for flrengthening the ftomach, and purging the 
gall with pleafure, principally if aflifted with any 
other purgative. It is efleemed likewife very fer- 
viceable for flopping of bloody-fluxes, and other 
loofeneffes, either chewed in the mouth, or grofsiy 
bruifed, and infufed in any proper vehicle ; it is alfo 
given to children to deflroy worms; and, in fhort, is 
an admirable, kindly, and falubrious medicine, as well 
in age as youth, and the full vigour of years ; in all 
which difference of age or circumflance, duly pro¬ 
portioned and applied, it works friendly to nature, 
and efficacious to the difeafe* 


The 
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The fcarcenefs of Pontic Rhubarb from the Le¬ 
vant, hath given leave to feme to fubftitutein its room, 
among thofe who have not a perfeft knowledge of the 
other, the roots of the Hippolapathum, or Ballard 
Rhubarb; like the great common round Dock, which 
many people cultivate in their gardens; or there is 
another kind of Ballard Rhubarb, which has great 
leaves, but lefs round; The difference of thefe Rhu¬ 
barbs are very confulerable, for the Pontic from the 
Levant, is yellow on the infide, and llreaked with red 
on the outfide, and the Ballard Rhubarb is black and 

jagged on the fides, and yellow on the outfide without 
any marbling. 

Rhubarb, fays Lemery, is a thick fungous root, 
which is brought to us dryed from Perfia and China, 
where it grows, and fometimes from Turkey, which 
lail is thought by the Englifh merchants to be the bell 
of all, being a fort of middle-fized pieces, fmooth, 
frelh coloured, and of a mixed yellow oaker, of a 
lively llrong fmell, firm in cutting, not very hard, or 

crufty > 
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crufty; being chewed, it is of a bitterilh fub-aftringent 
taite, giving the fpittle a frelh yellowilh colour, and 
a good flavour, not very heavy, nor yet fpongy, or 
rotten within. The next fort of Rhubarb is that 
which is fuppofed to be brought from Tartary, Muf- 
covy, and Ruflia, which is generally large and heavy 
and more crufty, though many times very frelh and 
well fcented, but nothing near fo good as that brought 
from the Levant. 
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SCIENCE OF BOTANY 

briefly explained. 

Xo uflier our Young Readers into this ple .fing and in- 
firudtive Science, we offer the following Compendium of 
Botanical Illuftrations to their attention, before they pro¬ 
ceed to the fludy of .the Flowers which we have foottly 
defcribed in the following pages. 

Every foience, Botany excepted, poffeffes a language 
peculiar to itfelf. Every perfon who has pretended to teach 
G a 
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or explain the nature of Plants, has chofen terms to ex- 
prefs himfelf, according to his own caprice, or his parti¬ 
cular ftyle of obfervation. This arbitrary mode of treating 
Botany, has confiderably bewildered the ftudent; and 
even, fometimes,. diffuaded him from purfuing the fcience 
"with that avidity and pleafure he. would otherwife have, 
done. Although the vocabulary of Botany has been al¬ 
ways fubjeCl to this variation, it has never experienced 
more innovation than of late years : but, notwithftanding 
we lament this deficiency of {lability in Botanical language,, 
we are happy to find that, fometimes, the alterations have 
been very judicious amendments of terms falfely ufed by 
tfie ancients: for the modern Botanifts have named the 
plants, from the parts which they contain ; while thehr 
predeceffors have named them from outward appearance, or 
fuppofed qualities. Thus are the long terms and denomi¬ 
nations, which only perplexed the mind and burdened the 
memory, abandoned. Conformably to this improvement, 
Linnaeus propofed fimple and proper terms, to exprefs, not 
only the different parts of Plants, but likewife their forms, 
qualities, fituations, directions, and mode of exiftence, 

of 
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of each part refpeaively. This method has, In general, 
been adopted by all Succeeding, writers in this fcience. 

No method could be fo proper for clafiing Plants, as 
that adopted by Linnaeus $ namely, from their fexual dif¬ 
ference. This is. moft natural, and lead fubjeft to varia¬ 
tion, from the differences being defcribed according to the 
variation of the (lamina in the male, and the pointals.m 
the female parts of a plant. 


According to modern Botanifts, Plants are defcribed 
as confiding of fix parts -.—Radix, the Root} 7 "mrtcus, 
the Trunk 5 Fulcra , the Support j Fol'tay the Leaves 5. 
Flores, the Flowers 5 and FruSus , the Fruit. 

1. RADIX ---The ROOT,, 

IS that part of the Plant which adheres to the ground, 
from whence it draws its nourifhment.. 

Roots are either fibrous, bulbous, or tuberous. 

G 3 
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The Fibrous Root is either perpendicular, horizontal, 
deftly, as the Carro: 3 hairy, as the roots of Grafs $ or 
.branching. 

Bulbous Roots (among which are the Snow-drop, Hya¬ 
cinth, and Tulip) are either folid, as the Turnep 5 coated, 
as the Onion ; fealed, as the Lily\ double, as the Orchis ; 
/®r cluttered, as t-he Wh’ue Saxifrage . 

*Tuberous Roots are compofed of many flefhy tubes, as 
the Garden Ranunculus 9 and either adhere clofely to the 
ftalk, or fufpend from it by threads. 


2. T RXJN CVS — The TRUNK, 

Rises immediately from the root, and fuftilfls the 
branches. This part is called a Trunk, in trees, and a 
.£t«lk, in plants. 

St alks are either fimple or compound. 


A Simple 
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A Simple Stalk grows fingly, from the ro^T to the top, as 
rfie Sun-flower 5 and is diftinguiflied by its being either 
naked, leafy, upright, as the Larkfpur; oblique, twining, 
pliant, reclining, lying on the ground, as the Nafturtium; 
creeping, as the Punfey; having roots as long as itfelf; 
living feveral years, or only one year; being woody, Ihrub- 
by, cylindrical in form, as the Star-flower ; having two, 
three, or more angles; and being ftreaked, furrowed, or 
channeled, fmooth, rough as the After; hairy, or pricklv 
as the Rofe. 

A Branching Stalk is one that (hoots lateral branches as 
it afcends, as the Wall-flower; and is diftinguiflied by the 
branches being either irregular, large, numerous, as the 
Piony ; fupported, or prolific in leaves, fruit, or flowers, 
as the Lily of the Valley, and the jonquil. 

A Compound Stalk is one foon dividing into branches, as 
the Flower of Parnaflus; and is diftinguiflied by being 
■either forked, having two ranges- of branches, or having 
thele ranges fubdivided; tubular, like a draw; being en¬ 
tire, branched, uniform, jointed as a Pink, fcaly, or with 
w without leaves# 

G-* 
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3. FULCRA— The SUPPORT, 

Is that part which fu(tains or defends certain parts of a 
plant, and is divided into the following ten kinds: the 
leaf, fupporting the flowers, the tendril or clafper, as the 
Honeyfuckle and Sweet-Pea, the fpine, the thorn, the 
footftalk of the leaf, the footftalk of the flower or fruit, 
as the Columbine, the general ftalk, the gland, and th# 
fcale. Each of thefe have their fubdivifions, which we 
pmit, as being too minute for the attention of young flu¬ 
ents.. 


4. FOLIA —LEAVES, 

Are divided into the three claflfes, of Angle, com¬ 
pound, and determinate. 


Single Leaves are thofe which have footftalks fup¬ 
porting only one, as the Cyclamen ; and are defcribed ac¬ 
cording to their circumference, border, furface, fummit, 
and fubftance. 

Q'keir 
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Their circumference and border are either round, nearly 
round, oval, reverfed oval , oblong, lb aped like a wedge, 
angular, fpear-fhaped, as the Belvidere, narrow, fhaped 
like an awl, triangular, deltoide, or having four corners, 
quinquangular or five-cornered, fhaped like a kidney, a 
heart, a moon, an arrow, or a pifte, divided into two or 
three parts, formed like a hand, pointed like a wing, jag¬ 
ged, indented as the Tuberofe, divided or net into parts, 
fmgly or doubly fawed, notched, gr.fly, ciliated or hairy 
like an eyelid, lacerated, or feemingly torn or bitten, 
curled, or entire. 

Their furface Is diftlnguilhed by being either downy, 
(oft as velvet; hairy, as the Fox-gloYe j flinging, rough; 
fmooth, as the Daify 5 briifly, prickly, warted, polifhed, 
plaited, waved, wrinkled j veined, as the Gillidower or 
Carnation j nervofe $ plain, as the Auricula flower j de- 
pr.fled, cornprefl'ed, convex, concave, or channeled. 

Their fummit or tej> f is either truncated, blunt, as if bit¬ 
ten, hollow, obtufe, pointed as the Anvarantbus, fhaped 
like an awl, or taper like a pillar. 

G 5 Thtir 
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Their fuhfccnce is either hollow, flefhy, or membraneous, 
fcs Pinks. 


Compound Leaves are either fimple or decompound. 

A compound leaf is formed of feveral fmall leaves grow¬ 
ing from one footftalk, and is confidered as one whole, 
produced from a fingle compofiticn, as the Ranunculus, 
Rofe, Carnation, Pink, See. They are either fingered, 
compofed of two, three, or many leaves, refembling 
wings, expanding from their common footftalk, and ha¬ 
ving alternate leaves, or being doubly winged. 

A decompound leaf has a footftalk, dividing twice or 
® more times before it is garnifhed with leaves. 

Determinate Leaves are diftinguiftied by their 
direction, place, infertion, or fituation. 

The direElion is the manner in which the leaf expands 
from the bottom to the top, and is either arched, upright, 
fpreading, horizontal, reclining, or revolving backwards. 

The 
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The place is determined by the part of the plant where 
it is fattened, and is either called the feed-leaf, from rifing 
immediately from the .feed, or radical, from rifing firtt 
from the root. 

The wjertion is the manner in which a leaf is fattened to 
a plant, and is either fattened to the difk, or haa a foot- 
ftalk to its bafe, grows from the branch without a foot- 
ftalk, is fattened by a- membrane, or furrounds the ttaUc 
without any part of the border adhering, to it, like the 
Hare’s-ear. 

The foliation is confidered from the pofition of each, in 
relation to the others. The fituation is, therefore, either 
jointed, furrounding the ftalks like fturs, oppofed to each 
other, as the Jeflamine; growing in an alternate pofition 
on each fide their footttalk, or without any orcterj q.1 uttered, 
a3 the flowers of the Sweet William j ranged like tiles of 
a houfe, or the feales of a fiih. 
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FLORES — The FLOWE R S. 

Flowers of Plants are divided into four parts-: 
Calyx, the Cup ; Corolla , the Petal, or Flower-leaf j Sta* 
mina, the. Stamen j and PiftlUum, the.Pointal. 

The Cup of the Flower is that which inclofes and 
fuftains the flower; and is divided into feven forts 5 the 
. Venanthmn , Involucrum , Spat ha, Gluma , Amentum , Ca~ 
lyptra, and Vulva, 

The Per urn thrum is the moft common of the Flower- 
cup ; conflfts often of many parts, fometimes of only one 
part, feparated halfway into feveral diviflons, as the India 
Pink, and always furrounds the bottom of the flower# 

The Iwvolucrum embraces many flowers collcfted toge¬ 
ther, and which have each of them a Perianthium. 

The Spatba is a fheath, which covers one or more flow¬ 
ers that are generally without a Perianthium: it conflfls o£ 

a mem- 
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a membrane, fattened to the ftalk 5 and differs in Its figure 
.and fubftance. 

>G/uwa is a fort of chaff, which particularly covers grain 
a$d grafs feeds* 

The lulus , or Amentum , is a mafs of male or female 
flowers, covered with fmall feales, and fattened to an axis* 
in the form of a rope, as the irregular flowers of the 
Violet. 

/ 

The Calyptra, or co'f, is a thin, conical, membraneous 
cover, to the parts which generate fruitage* 

The Voha> or furfc is a thick covering, inclofing fe- 
veral fpecies of the Muihroom productions. 

The Corolla, Petal or flower-leaf, is one of thofe 
which form the flower, and furround the generative parts 
of the plant itfelf. Of thefe, there are the Petal, and 
the Niclar\um: they are either entirely one, as the Con¬ 
volvulus, or formed of many pieces. The petal is gene¬ 
rally diftinguilhcd by the beauty of its colour, and the 
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ne&afium by containing thofe fweet juices which the beea 
change into honey. The Corolla is fometimes without a 
footftalk, as the Martegon, 

The Stamen is the male part of flowers, and confifts 
of the f lament and the fummit or anthcra , as the Paflion- 
fiower. 

The Filament fuftains the anthera, apex, or fummit* 
and is either formed like a thread, or fhaped like an awl. 

The Anthera y Apcx y or Summ't , is the efiential part of 
the ftamina, and contains the male organ of generation. 
It confifts of a little bog, of one or more cavities, con¬ 
taining the male farina. j 

The Poiktal includes the female parts of flowers, 
and confifts of the germ , fyle y and ft'gma. 

The Qerrft inclofes and defends the feeds. 

The StjJe rifes from the germ, and fupports the ftigma. 

Th* 
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The Stigma is the female organ of generation, and ia 
fituated upon the top of the ftyle, if any 5 if not, it fits 
ppon the germ. 

6. FRUCTUS-The FRUIT. 

HPHE different fpecies of fruit, fuch as Plums, Berries, 
Apples, Seeds, &c. are too well known to require a do 
fcription. 


The CLASSES. 

FLOWERS are either hermaphrodite, from having both 
the fexual diftindtions of male and female, flamina and 
pointals ; male, from having Jiawlna onlyj or female, 
from having only pointals. 

The Jiamina are either detached from each other, united 
together by one of their parts, or joined fometimes with 
pointals: they are of equal length, or have fome fhorter 
than the f reft 5 and the number, proportion, and fituation 
of the ftamina, determine the clajjes , as the differences of 
the pointals determine the orders of flowers* 

The 
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The Clafles, according to the number of (lamina in the 
male parts of the flower, are called, 

1. Monandria , one ftamen. 

2. Diandna , two (lamina. 

3. TTriandria, three, 

4. ‘Tetrandrla , four, 

5. Pcntandria, five. 

6. Hexandria , fix. 

7. Heptandr'ia, feven. 

8. Offandria, eight, 

9. Enneattdria, nine. 

3rC. Decandria , ten. 

31 . Dodecandria , eleven. 

32 . Iccfandrla, when more than twelve. 

33. Polyandna , when more than thirteen. 

Those flowers which have two (lamina (hotter than the 
red, are called, 

34. Dynam'd, as having two long and two jfhortep (lamina. 

35. Tetrady nam'd) as having four long and two thorter 

fbmiua. 



Those 
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Those flowers which have their ftamina united together, 
or with the pointal, are thus diftinguifhed. 

16. Monadelphiay ftamina united into one body. 

17. Diade/pbia , ftamina into two bodies. 

j8 . Polyadelpbia , ftamina into three or more bodies. 

19. Syngertefia , the ftamina forming a cylindrical body, 

20. Gynandria , the ftamina fitting upon the pointals. 

Those plants of different figures are thus diftinguilhed. 

21. Monoecia: the plants of this clafs have male and fe* 
male flowers upon the fame individual. 

22. Dioeaa , have male and female flowers on different 
individuals. 

23. Polygamia , have hermaphrodite flowers upon the fame 
individual. 


ORDE RS, 
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ORDERS. 

The Orders, ox Subdivifions of the Clafles, are diftin- 
guifhed by the pointals, or female parts of the plant ox 
flower, as the clafles are by the ftamina, or male parts of 
the flower. The number of pointals or ftigmas are 
counted. 

The chief diftin&ions are the number of pointals, and 
nature of feeds, the nature of the pods, and the number 
and gender of the florets. According to the number of 
the pointals, the orders are termed Monogynia, Digynia, 
Sec. according to the nature of the feeds, Gymnofpermia, 
Angiofpermia j according to the pods, Siliculofa, Sill— 
quofa; and, according to the number and gender of the 
florets, they are termed Polygamia ,/Equalis> Polygamia 
Superflua ; &c» 


JONQUIL. 
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JONQUIL. 


J. HIS charming flower comes, with all its graces, to 
deck the fpring: it confids of feveral fpecies ; but the 
; Great Jonquil has a ftem, about a foot in height, which 
bears, from a third part upwards, feveral golden bloffoms, 
confiding of five or fix leaves, all curling in a mod agree¬ 
able and beautiful manner. It is multiplied by feed; but, 
more properly, by their bulbs. They require a good, but 
not a very rich foil; and are ufually planted along the 
borders ; thus affording a mod agreeable embeliifhment to 
the walks and parterres of any garden, meant to be didin- 
guifhed for its tade and elegance. 



NARCISSUS, 
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N A R C I S S U S. 

The Narciffus, cr Daffodil, of which there is a great 
variety, may properly be claffed with the foregoing beau¬ 
tiful flower. It is pretty common in many of the gardens 
near London, and produces only one Angle white flower on 
the top of the ftalk, which turns on one fide, and has a 
purple rim to the cup in the middle : it flowers the latter 
end of April and beginning of May, dnd is very hardy. 

There is a fpecies of the Narciffus, originally difeo- 
vered at La Vera Cruz, which leaves like thofe of the 
Jonquil, and produce but one flower on each tfalk. It is 

propagated 
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propagated by off-fets; but, being very tender, It muft be 
preferved in the baik-ftove, and treated after the fame 
manner as the tender kinds of Lilio Narcifl'us, otherwife 
they will not thrive in this country. 


f 1 R I T J L L A R V 

Is a plant that has a ftem about a foot high, round, 
fmooth, and of a deep-green colour. It is garnilhed with 
• about fix or feven leaves, placed irregularly, and which 
are long and narrow. At the top cf the ftem grow one or 
two flowers, hanging down in the fhape of a bell : thefe 
are fpeckled with feveral colours, and are compofed of fix 
leaves. The colours, being placed in the form of a chefs- 
boar 1 , have caufed this plant to be called the Fritillary, 
from FretiUi/Sy which fignifies a chefs-board. They are 
multiplied by bulbs’and feeds. The bulbs are planted in 
September, and ihou'd be placed three inches deep, and 
at the fame diftance from each other. 


ANEMONE. 
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ANEMONE. 


HIS beautiful flower, with proper culture, will blow 
twice a year 5 and thus continue to grace our gardens, 
when they are abandoned by all the reft of the flowering^ 
tribe. Their colours are chiefly red, blue, and purple. 
The roots of thefe plants Ihould be taken out of tire 
ground, and preferved, like thofe of the Ranunculus. 

When the feeds crack, or {hew their down, they 
fhould be gathered, to prevent their being difperfed by 
the wind. From thefe feeds, innumerable varieties may 
be raifed *. and if they are fown in February, and lightly 
covered with earth, they will blow the fecund year after 
lowing. 

There 




There is a great variety of thefe flowers preferved in 
the gardens of the carious, which are commonly divided 
into two clafles ; viz. the broad and narrow-leaved forts : 
under each of thefe diviflons there are great numbers, 
differing in fhape, colour, or fize of the flower j the par¬ 
ticulars of which would be tirefome to the reader, and of 
little ufe. 


The belt feafon for planting thefe roots is from the 
latter end of September till the end of October, obferving, 
if poffible, to perform this work at or near the time of 
feme gentle fhowers; for, fhould they be planted when 
the ground is perfectly dry, and there fhould no rain fall 
for three weeks or a month after, the roots will be apt to 
grow mouldy upon the crown; and if they once get this 
'distemper, they feidom thrive afterwards. 


WALL- 
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WALLFLOWER 

Js called by fome the Yellow Gillyflower. It conflfts of 
both Angle and double flowering kinds. It fhoots out 
leaves of a dark green colour, which are pointed at the 
end; between thefe leaves grow feveral branchy ftalks ; on 
the top of which appear the flowers, compofed of four, 
and fometimes more leaves, of a yellow colour. The An¬ 
gle Wallflower is multiplied by feed, and the double by 
layers or flips. 


Tina 
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This flower will grow every where; even upon walls, 
or among rubbiih^: but, when cultivated, more care iliould 
be taken of them, as they will prove, an agreeable orna¬ 
ment to borders, or any other parts of a garden not defined 
for more choice flowers. , 


BLUE - BELL. 

T^HE Blue-Bell plant flioo^s forth ftalks two feet and a 
half high, which are hairy, and furni/hed with leaves : 
thefe ate oblong, broad, and pointed at the end, notched 
at the edges, and downy: along thefe ftalks, and at the 
ftems of the leaves, the flowers grow, in form of bells : 
thefe bloflbms are blue, notched at the brims, and divided 
into four parts; each is fupported by a calyx, or little cup, 
divided likewife into five parts. This flower delights much 
in the foil of a kitchen garden. It is multiplied by fowing 
the feed, as thinly as poflible, on the end of a plot, well 
dug, and fmoothed on the furface. The time of fowing 
is September and October, and that of flowering is July. 


FOXGLOVE. 
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foxglove 


Xs a large flower, refem'trling a thimble worn on the ffn- 
get: from the root grows a ftalk, two, and fome times 
three feet high; and is hairy, and of a reddilh colour: 
the leaves are oblong, and pointed at the end ; covered 
with a little hair ; indented on the edges: the outfide is a 
brownilh green, and the infide of a filvery white. On one 
fide of the chief Item fprout feveral footftalks, which 
iupport Angle flowers that are wide at top, and are cut 

• in$$. 
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into two lines: their colour is generally purple,, although 
they have fometimes a mixture of hues. In the middle 
of the cup is. a chive, which adheres to the hind part of 
the flower. A light foil agrees baft with this plant. The 
feed, being very fmall, fliould be thinly fown in Septem¬ 
ber. Foxgloves flower in June. Being tall plants, they 
are only adapted for the borders of beds, where the larger 
fpccies of flowers are fet or.planted. 



HEART’S- 
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HEART’S-EASE. 


This flower, by the Latins, is called V.cla Trtahr, 
from being adorned with three colours. It bears ftems, 
which have a tendency tt> creep along the ground ; and 
are full of leaves, and rather oblong : the ftems branch 
Into boughs; at the top of which grow the flowers, which 
are placed under the fpecies of Violets, compofed of five 
leaves, from bearing a cup divided into five parts: each 
(lower is white, blue, and yellow-coloured. It is multi¬ 
plied by feed, fown in beds as thinly as poflible. When 

fufficiently 
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Efficiently raifed, it is removed into pots, where it 
makes a more agreeable appearance than it does in its 
native humble fituation, where it is loft and overlooked, 
like modeft merit, amid its greater and more fplendid 
neighbours# 



LILY. 









LILY. 


X HIS flower is a great ornament to a garden. The noble 
height of its ftem, and the Ample grandeur of the flower, 
render it a moll delightful fpedftacle to thofe who have the 
leaft tafte for the beauteous produdtions of Nature. The 
Lily is too well known, and admired, to require any parti¬ 
cular defcription of its form or colour. The culture re¬ 
quires no curious rules, from its being eafily reared in any 
foil \ and, as if Nature meant this charming flower fliould 
be enjoyed by the poor, as well as the rich, we find it 
thrive with the leaft attention. Such is the beauty of the 
Lily, that many Noblemen place them in pots, in order to 
decorate the avenues to their fumptuous palaces. 


Some 
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Some garden-walks are entirely bordered with them s 
and, indeed, wherever they are placed, they are always 
beautiful. 


LARKSPUR* 

T'hE Larkfpur is one of thofe flowers that feem to de¬ 
light in difplaying the variety of colours with which the 
flowers of each ftem are decorated. They grow on folks 
of three feet high; and, when choicely reared, afford, in 
a bed, one of the moft beautiful fpedacles that Flora has 
to prefent, for our delight, wonder, and contemplation. 
It is generally fown in February ; and may be expend tp 
bloffom, in all its richnefs of fplendid beauty and elegance, 
in June and July. If properly attended, they will conti¬ 
nue their bloom until Auguil or September. 


Vol. V. 
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DAFFODIL, or LONG-NECKED NARCISSUS, 

Which is called Cou di Cbameau, L e. Camels Neck, 
from the long ftalk, when charged with flowers, repre- 
fenting the. neck of this animal. This flower is to be ad¬ 
mired for its being an agreeable ornament to the rural parts 
of a garden. They bloffom in the fpring, and grow about 
a fool high. The Daffodil thrives beft in a rich foil, with 
which the bulbs need only be covered : it fhould not be 
much expofed to the fun, from tire flower deriving moft 
beauty from the latenefs of its appearance. The bulbs 
fhould be fet about four fingers diftant from each other, m 
order to afford fufficientroom for their expanfion. It fhould 
be removed every three years. They flower in March. 

COLCHICUM, 
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COLCHICUM, or MEADOW SAFFRON, 

Is fo called, from its growing in Colchis, a Country in 
the neighbourhood of the kingdom of Pontus, famous for 
the fable of the Golden Apples, and the Golden Fleece: 
lee our Mythology, Vol. I. of the Hiftorical Pocket 
Library. It is faid to be fo ftrong a poifon, as to kill dogs, 
from which quality it is called Dog’s-IhnC. Of the Mea¬ 
dow Saffron there is a variety of fpecies. Its general de- 
feription is, being a plant that flioots from its root five or 
fix oblong leaves, about an inch broad, fmooth, and of a 
brownifh green. Amid thefe leaves riles the ftalk, bear¬ 
ing at the top a yellow, fingle-leaved flower, like a pipe, 
and cut into fix parts. The Colcliicum will grow in any 
foil. It is multiplied by bulbs, which arc produced every 
year in abundance. They Ihould be planted in pots or 
borders, and tranfplanted in July j in which ilate they 
Ihould lie until September* They flower in March 


H 2 
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POLYANTHUS. 


Is divided into the Primrofe and Cowflip kind; and thefc 
are fubdivided again into the Single-flowering, Double- 
flowering, Hofe in Hofe, Pentaloons, and Feathers. The 
Single-flowering are chiefly (white, yellow, red, purple, 
and violet-coloured. They are multiplied by feeds, Town 
in February, upon a place prepared with earth taken out of 
decayed willows; often refrefliing the new-fown fpot with 
water ; and keeping it (haded from the fan, all April and 
May, until the young plants appear. The Primrofe kinds 
blolTon: clofe to the ground; and the Cowflip fpecies, abou 
fax inches higher. Both thefe forts may be planted near 
the edges of borders, and near houfes, for the enjoyment 
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of their agreeable fmell. Nothing can be more delightful 
than a number of thefe flowers, accompanied with Violets, 
growing und r hedges, in avenues, and artificial wilder- 
nefles. They flower in April* 


persicaria 

Has a towering ftem, about five feet and a half high, 
refembling a Sugar-cane, which, towards the bottom, is 
garnillied with feveral large green leaves, like thofe of the 
Lilac. It has a garnet bloflfom, which grows in the form 
of a feather, that hangs from their ftems with confiderable 
grace and beauty. They are cultivated in moft gardens di- 
ftinguilhed for their choice aflemblage of elegant flowers. 
Their time of blofloming is dur ng the fummer months, 
when the parterres of thofe gardens in which they are 
cultivated, derive confiderable ornament from their beauti- 
fnl appearance. 


H3 
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PINK. 


This plant fhoots long, ftrait, thick, hard leaves, of a 
biueifh green. In the middle rifes the ftem, long, round, 
and jointed at a certain di ft ante : on the top of this the 
flowers grow, confifting of feveral variegated leaves, fup- 
ported by a hollow membraneous cup. Such is reckoned 
the beauty of this flower, that it has been the ftrft ftudy 
of the moft eminent gardeners, to raife them in the greateft 
perfection. Volumes have been written on their culti¬ 
vation ; 
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nation ; and, as the flower is fo well known, we {hall only 
add, that Pinks are fet indifferently, either in open ground, 
upon beds, in earthen pots, or in tubs, in Autumn, or 
the month of March. They are one of the chief orna- 
ments'of all gardens; and are remarkable for the variety, 
beauty, and excellence of the flowers. 


AUSTRIAN ROSE. 



J. HIS plant has, like other Rofes, a prickly ftalk, which 
is garnifhed with winged leaves of arroval form, and their 
lobes fawed. The flower confifts of petals that are indented 
at the top, and which hive one fide red, and the other yel¬ 


low. 'It being a fhrub, it may be propagated from the 


fuckers that grow from the root, or from the offsets, either 
in fpflng or autumn. It blofToms during the months of 
July and Auguft. Although this flower is much culti¬ 
vated, yet Miller obferves, that it is only an accidental 
variety of the Rofe, confldercd as a genus. Among the 
many fpecies of Ro&s, this is cultivated as one of the 
mofi raluable embellilhments of a fhrubbery. 
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ROSE. 


AkLTHOUGH Rofes are generally ranked among flow¬ 
ering flmibs, yet, as they are reckoned the greateft orna¬ 
ments of an Englifli garden, and are the chiet beauty of 
any aiTemblage of flowers, we have placed, in this Ihort 
Del'abtjon of Flowers, the following concife account of 
them. . 


A : a general defeription of the many forts of Rofes;—« 
they grow on flirubs, that fhoot forth hard, woody, thorny 
branches; with oblong leaves, indented, and armed with 

prickles. 
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prickles. On thefe branches grow the flowers, conflfting 
of leaves, in a round form; their cups are leafy, and turn 
to round, or oblong, pulpy berries. The Pale Rofe is fair, 
large, of a carnation colour, and poflefles an agreeable 
fmell and appearance. The Damaik Rofe is fmall, white, 
Angle or double, with a mu/ky fcent. The Common 
White Rofe is large and beautiful, and remarkable for 
being, with the Red Rofe, worn as the diftindtion of the 
Houfcs of York and Lancafter. The Yellow Rofe has 
broad leaves, of a lemon colour, without fmell. The 
Monthly Rofe is like the Damafk, and has red flowers, 
growing in bunches. The Striped Rofe has white and red 
ftreaked leaves : and the Mofs Rofe is fo called, from the 
item and outward leaves appearing to be covered with mofs, 
in a manner that appears Angularly beautiful. 


The Wild Virginian Rofe, with a larger pale flower, 
the American Mulk Rofe, with a fmaller flower, and the 
moft fweet-fcented American late-flow'ering Rofe, grow 
wild in the woods of North-America, from whence their 
feeds have bsen fent to England, and great numbers of the 
plants have been raifed. They are ven hardy, and may 
H5 be 
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be planted in any fituatinn, but they love a moift foil. 
TJiey ipay be propagated by : layers or fuckers, in the fame 
ipanner as the common forts of Rofes j and being inter- 
ipipced with them, they will add to the variety. There 
.is ifome variation in the colour of the flowers of thefe 
forts, which has arifen from the feeds which were brought 
.over, as it frequently happens with all the other forts of 
Rofes $ for, of late years, flnce fome curious perfons have 
fowed the feeds of Rofes, there have been many new va¬ 
rieties obtained, fome of which are very double, and qf 
beautiful colours, Wefloo fays there are upwards c>f five 
hundred different forts of Rofea, one.or other of the (po 
cios .of width JU in .flower above five months. 


JESSAMINE. 
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JESSAMINE. 

Although all the fpecies of Jexamines grow in a 
very irregular form, and are never fubmitted to the pm* 
ning-knife, they are a beautiful ornamenr to any garden. 
Of the Jeflamine, there are too many forts to be here 
deferibed; we fhall therefore confine ourfelves to the 
Common Jeflamine, which is fo great a decoration to the 
cottages of our peafants, as well as the gardens of our 
nobility. It is a fhrub that (hoots forth feveral f/nail 
branches; which are adorned with leaves oblong, pointed, 
placed in pairs along each branch, which terminates with 
*firg1eleaf: at the end of the branches grow the b.lof- 
foms, in form of umbrellas, confiding of five delicti* 
white leaves; which pofTefs a moft agreeable fine!!. When 
H 6 the 
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the Jeflatnme is in bloom, nothing can be jnore pleafing 
than the contraft of the green ground with the (tarry 
flowers with whifch it is fo numeroufly (tuddcd. 

CARNATION. 

TT'hESE are called, by the Greeks and Romans, the 
White Violet, from being of the fame fpecies with refpedt 
to the flowers. The Gillyflower is reckoned one of the 
mod principal ornaments of our gardens. The variety 
and great number of its flowers feem to have acquired it 
this diftin£tion. The leaves of the (tern refemble thofe 
of Sage: from the middle of the root, the (tern rifes 
about eighteen inches, and then runs into feveral 
branches, tufted with beautiful flowers, competed of 
four leaves, in the form of a crofs, which have a mod 
fragrant fmell. This plant is raifed from feed being 
fown in March, on hot-beds, in fmall drills, drawn acrofs 
each other: the feed being fown, is covered, with the 
hands, as lightly as poflible. When the plants appear, 
they mull be fecured from the froft by glafles, matting, 
or dry dung. Among the Gillyflowers are ranked what 
are commonly called the Carnation, Old Blowers, &c. 

FASSION- 
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PASSION FLOWER. 


This flower cannot be eileemed Jefs than a miracle, 
£nce God has thought proper to defcribe on it the prin¬ 


cipal emblems of the death and palfion of our Saviour. 
The leaves are pointed, like a crown of thorns: the 
whitenefs of the leaves rcprefents the innocence of Chrift; 
the red firings are emblems of his being fccurged; and 
the little column, in the middle of the flower, is thought 
by Divines to be the figure of the pillar to which our 
Saviour was bound: another part reprefents the fponge; 
and the ftamina, growing over the pillar, remind us of 
the three nails with which he was nailed to the crofs : 
and, in a ward, the pointed leaves raife a perfect idea 

of 
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«f the fpear with which his facred fide was pierced. 
This moft curious flower grows in all forts of ground,, 
especially in a foil inclinable to moift rather than light: 
it is multiplied by roots fet three inches deep. As the 
roots fpread confiderably, care Ihould be taken to pre¬ 
vent their injuring the roots of other neighbouring 
flowers. 


AMARANTHUS 

Is a plant that has, riling from its root, leaves that 
are large, pointed, of a brownilh green, bordered with 
red. From the centre of thefe leaves grows a ftem about 
eighteen inches high, of a red colour, bearing flowers 
either of a violet, purple, crimfon, orange, red, or fcarlet 
colour. From the beauty and limplicify of thefe colours, 
the Amaranthus is always efteemed as a moft valuable 
appendage to a garden. The feed, which is remarkably 
finally curious, and beautiful, is preferved in little boxes 

Until 
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until the winter. Thefe flowers appear graceful in pots 
filled with kitchen-garden earth and bed mould. If 
watered conftantly and carefully, they will grow, in this 
ft ate, to a fine fize, and will make a moft beautiful ap¬ 
pearance: and, as the flowers continue a confiderable 
'time, and flourish when other flowers are fcarce, tire 
Amaranth us is confidered as no inconfiderable part of an 
elegant garden. 



RANUN 
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RA NUNUL'US. 

^The Ranunculus, next to the Tulip, is deArable for 
its beauty. There are feveral forts of th^n imported 
every year from Turkey. This plant blooms in. April 
and May, upon ftalks about fix or eight inches high. 
The double-flowering forts are crowded with petals, like 
the Province Rofe flower. The colours of them are deep 
fcarlet, veined with green and golden hues, yellow tipped 
with red, white fpotted with red, orange colours, plain 
white, yellow with black, and one fort of a peach-bloom 
colour. The Angle Ranunculus blows fomewhat taller 
than the double, and is molh agreeably variegated with 
plealant colours. They are both increafed by offsets, 
found about the roots, after taken from the ground. 
They may likewife be propagated from feed, faved from 
the Angle bloflbms. But we are indebted greatly to the 
French for them, in confequcnce of our climate being too 
cold for their culture. 


DAISY, 
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DAISY. 

The Daify, being of an agreeable afpeft, was called 
by the Romans, Betts, from Bellus, /. e. handfome. 
The Daify has fmall, oblong, fmdbth leaves, both in¬ 
dented, and otherwife: in the middle of thefe leaves rife 
little? long ftalks, tufted with a radiated flower, which is 
fometimes white, red, and variegated. 

The Daify, for its flmpiicity of beauty, and being the 
early grace of our banks and meadows, has been ever, 
and juftly, one of the moll charming fubje&s of paftoral 
poetry. To gather them, is the firft pleafure of lifping 
infancy j and to view them, is the firft delight of the 
humble cottager. Although this plant produces feed, 

yet 
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yet thofe who cultivate them in their gardens, replant the 
fplit roots. It grows very low; and is a moll proper and 
beautiful border, either in the flower or kitchen garden. 


TUBEROSE 

Is a fort of Hyacinth, called Hyacinthus Indicus. Al¬ 
though this plant is brought from fuch a diftance as Alia, 
yet it is now plentiful in moll: part's of Europe. The 
Ttibcrofe has, growing from its roots, feveral leaves, 
About fix inches long, ftr.tft, and pointed at the end. In 
the middle grows a ftem, to the height of three or four 
feet, and about half an inch in diameter. On the top dt 
the ftem grow the flowers, like Lilies, flngre-leafed, fliaped 
like a pipe, indented, and looking like a bell. The 
flowers blow fucceflively, which caufes the Tuberofe to 
continue long in bloflbm. So fwefet is their odour, that 
they perfume the place wherein they are fet. This plant, 
•if fet in May, will flower in Autumn. They fliould bfc 
placed where the fun is hotteft. They will be found a 
greater ornament to windows than to parterres. 


SNOW* 
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SNOWDROP. 


Une of the firft offerings which Flora difplays on the 
fhrine of Nature, is the Snowdrop. Pallid like the cheek 
of Spring, are its leaves *, and, like the feafon in which it 
appears, its bloffom hangs languid on the verdant ftem. 
The flower is compofed of fix leaves, which together form 
a bloffom, fimilar in fliape to a bell: the odour is as grate¬ 
ful as the colour is delicate. The Snowdrop being a bul¬ 
bous plant, is raifed from its root, and is generally ranged 
with the Narciflus. Although it is a common flower, 
yet fuch is its beauty, fimplicity, and cheering appear¬ 
ance, that it generally accrmpanies the Crocus in all par¬ 
terres diflinguifhed for their variety or their elegance. 


SWEET- 
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SWEET-WILLIAM. 

THERE are two forts of this plant, confining of fingle 
and double flowers. The fingle fort only differs in the 
colour of the flower: the one has branches of bloffoms 
variegated with red and white j the other has clutters of 
deep crimfon-coloured flowers. They both bloflom in 
June and July, upon ftalks two feet high. The double 
fort produces its beautiful red flowers in the fame months, 
but upon fhorter ftems. The fingle-flowered Sweet- 
W illiam may be raifed from feeds fown in March or April: 
if planted in a loamy foil, they will thrive the beft. The 
others may be alfo increafed by the fame means, or if they 
are laid down in the earth like Carnation layers. 


CYCLAMEN. 
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CYCLAMEN. 

The Cyclamen is To called in Latin, French, and Eng- 
liih, from the root being almoft round. It is a plant 
that produces from the root, leaves that are broad, almoft 
round, of a dark green colour, fpeckled on the oucfide, 
and with purple on the infide : in the middle grow long 
pedicles, and at the top of which are the flngle-leaved 
flowers, dividing into five parts, folding inwards. Au¬ 
tumnal Cyclamens bear a red flower, fweetly fcented. 

In 
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In this feafon, blows one called the Conftantinople Cycla-- 
men, which bears the firft year twenty flowers j the fecond, 
fifty j and the third, two hundred and all without the 
leaft fmell. The Cyclamen is raifed by feeds. The 
Autumn Cyclamen fhould be Town in Autumn, and the 
Spring Cyclamen in the Spring. 


SCARLET LYCHNIS. 

T'HE beauty of this plant is fuch, as to caufe it to be 
ranked among the mod elegant parterres. Both the Single 
and Double ..ychnis are very delightful in appearance s 
they bear bunches of fcariet flowers, upon ftalks above 
two feet high, in June and July. They are fo greatly 
efteemed, that gardeners rear them in pots, to decorate 
the moil beautiful parts of their garden, or to be placed, in 
the Summer feafon, in chimnies, where they prove a 
a mod pleafant ornament. The double kind is increafed 
by flips taken from the root in March. The double 
flowering kind may be propagated by the fame means, or 
raifed in March, from feeds, which bloflom the firft year. 
An open fituation, and a light foil, are mod proper for 
their cultivation. 


CROCUS. 
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CROCUS. 

This early flower, as if anxious to lhare with the 
Snowdrop in cheering the departing gloom of Winter, 
appeirs in January and February, but not to be a mere 
ipedacle of beauty : it produces a mod ufeful fubftance, 
which is farfron. The fliipe of the flower refembles 
the Lily, and poflefles an agreeahle fcent. Confldering 
its cheerful afpeft, when few flowers appear, and its pro¬ 
ducing fo valuable an eflence, it is rather a wonder it 
Ihould not be more cultivated in our gardens. The true 
Crocus is rather to be multiplied by the root than by its 
feed. It requires a rich foil, and ought to be planted in 
a ground expofed to the foftering rays of the fun. 


COLUMBINE. 
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COLUMBINE. 


1 HIS plant is called Aquilegia, from Aqu\la, an Eagle r 
in confequence of the leaves of its flower being hooked 
like the beak and talons of that bird. The Columbine 
fhoots indented leaves of a blueifh green, and growing to 
Jong ftalks. In the middle rifes a ftem of eighteen inche« 
long, which is flender, and of a reddilh colonr : from this 
ftem fprout feveral little fprigs, which fupport a flower 
compofed of five flat and five hollow leaves, coloured with 
red, blue, white, chefnut, and carnation. Columbines 
require a rich foil, and are cultivated by fowing the feed 
Very*thinly in September, in beds well dug, where it re¬ 
mains until the plants are ready to be removed to the plots 
of a parterre. The Columbine is one of thofe lafting 
plants which is kept alive by its roots, and will live a long 
time in the earth without requiring to be fown again. 


DOUBLE 
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DOUBLE MARYGOLD. 

T"* ms plant has been admitted into our gardens, from 
the richnefs of the colour, and the beautiful form of the 
numerous leaves. Nothing can be more fp lend id than 
their golden hue. With refpeft to the difpofition of the 
leaves", they feem as if FI :ra had particularly dilpofed 
them into the form of a crown, for her own embellilh- 
ment. The leaves are not only beautiful in themfelves, 
but they are allowed, by phyficians and botanifts, to pof- 
fefs great medicinal virtues: they are faid to cheer the 
fpirTts, by their infufion, as much as they cheer the fight 
by their appearance. Their .flavour is dike wife lo agree 
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able, as to have caufed it to be mixed among the herbs 
that are ufually boiled in our broths and foups. Thus, 
after delighting us in the parterre, they heighten the deli¬ 
cacies of our tables 


BEL-VIDE'RE. 

FROM the leaves of this plant, refembling thofe of 
Flax, it is called in Latin, Lwaria , from Lltiusj which 
fignifies Flax. It rifes into feveral Items, two, three, or 
four feet high ; and (hoots into many branches, garni(hed 
with (trait, oblong leaves, of a light-green colour. At 
the extremities of thefe boughs appear (ingle dowers, with 
irregular leaves. Thefe plants are of ufe in little courts, 
where they are fet two feet diftant from each other, in 
borders raifed for the purpofe j or in pots, placed in fym- 
metrical order. The Belvidere is multiplied by feed, 
fown in plain ground, in any part of a nurfery; from 
whence it is removed, as foon as it is ftrong enough to be 
replanted. As the air injures the root, it (hould be re¬ 
planted the moment it is taken from its native foil, and 
watered immediately. 


FRIMROSE. 
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PRIMROSE. 

TP HIS flower very early graces the lap of Nature. Its 
golden leaves are frequently feen riling from the fnowy 
beds. So welcome is this flower to man, that it is fre¬ 
quently reared in pots; which are placed to adorn our 
windows, when fcarcely any other verdure is to be feen 
abroad. When planted, it; fhould be placed in good gar¬ 
den mould, and in a warm fituation, among the fmallefl: 
flowers, or elfe to edge the compartments of our parterres 
with its golden tiflues. As no flower is more cheering, 
or agreeable to the fight, we find it generally grace our 
moft choice and beautiful gardens. 


FLOWER 
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FLOWER OF PARNASSUS. 

This plant is called Parnaflus, or Gramen Parnafli, 
by the Botanifts, from its being found on the Mountain 
of Parnaflus. It bears leaves very like thofe of the Vio¬ 
let : from amidft thefe leaves rife feveral Items, about fix 
inches high : on the top is a rofy flower, compofed of 
feveral unequal leaves, fringed, and difpofed in a circle. 
This plant is annual, and confequently multiplied by 
feed, which fliould not be thrown too thick. It thrives 
beft in a fat, moift earth j and is cultivated like thofe 
other plants that are fown in hot-beds in March, and 
which are confequently to be fecured from the cold by 
ghfies, ftraw, or matting. This flower is not only a 
great beauty in parterres, but in pots, or very large tubs, 
where it appears to equal advantage. 


LILY 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
Many are furprifed that this plant fhould be called 
a Lily, as the bloflom has not the leaft refemblance to 
that flower* Of this plant there are two forts; the white 
and the large-leaved Lily. The firft has a ftem a foot 
high, bearing three long, large, fmooth, green leaves : the 
ftem, from the middle upwards, is adorned with flowers 
almoft round, white, very fragrant, and fattened to a 
fmuil fprig. The fecond only differs from the firft in 
having red flowers inclining to white, and not having fo 
agreeable a feent. The Lily of the Valley is only mul¬ 
tiplied by flips taken from the plant and roots. This 
plant, firft arifing in a valley, thrives no where fo well as 
in fhady places; for which reafon, it is never fet in the 
walks, but in fomc private part of the garden, where it is 
reared for the fake of its flowers. 


SUN- 
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SUNFLOWER. 

This plant is called Torn-Sol, by the Italians, which 
fignifies turning towards the fun: it is therefore called 
Turnfole by ftveral of our botanifls, The caufe of its 
turning towards the fun, is from the flower being heavy, 
and confequently inclining the ftem to that pofition it is 
liable to, from being warped by the rays of this lumi- 

nary. 

The Sunflowers are of two forts: one produces a 
ftem between five and fix feet high, which is very ftrait 
and branchlefs, with leaves nearly as large as thofe or the 
Vine, jagged, pointed, and rough: on the top ot this 
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fiem appear the flowers, refembllng the fun. Care 
Ihould be taken in what part of a garden it is planted, 
lefl it Ihould choke the flowers growing near it. The 
places moll proper, are the broad allies planted with trees, 
and between which the Turn-fol may be planted at three 
feet diftance. 



INDIAN* 






j N D 1 A N pink. 

Although this plant has a ftrong fmell, yet it is 
railed in our gardens, for its beautiful flower. The In¬ 
dian Pink (hoots into a ftem, about eighteen inches high, 
and then divides into feveral branches, full ot leaves, in¬ 
dented and pointed. At the extremity of each boug- , 
appear radiated flowers, round, compofed of feveral welU 
formed leaves, which are of a yellow colour. The d,(k 
confifts of feveral flouriihes, divided into many parts. 
Thefe flowers have likewife crowns, compofed of halt- 
flouriihes, placed in a cup, of one leaf. The Indian 
Pink requires much the fame management as the female 
Balfam Apple. The cold injures them very materially . 
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Tins plant is very proper in all the compartments of our 
parterres i but they .hould not be placed among plants 
of the fmalJer fize, nor in the middle of beds; for, by 

fuch a f.tuation, the great, beauty of thefe Pinks would 
be loft to the fpe&ator. 



Vol. V. 
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LUPINEu 
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ASTER. 


Of this flower there is a great variety to be feen in the 
gardens of the curious botanifts. ten of the mol beautiful 
of which are defcribed by Miller as very proper ornaments 
in borders of large gardens, when few other flowers are in 
beauty. 

Though thefe flowers are very proper in large gardens, 
where they may have room, yet in fmall places they are 
very apt to over-run whatever is planted near them ; 
and the feeds are fubjeft to fcatter, and fill the garden 
with young 'plants, if the ftalks are not cut down, and 
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carried away Coon after the flowers are paft ; for which 
rcafons few people care to keep them ; but yet, in large 
wi!<kmefles, they are eery good to fill up vacancies, and 
the flowers are very proper to adorn halls and chimnies j 
and as they come at a feafon when few better flowers ap- 
pear, they are the more valuable. 

The Afler is propagated by parting the roots early in 
the fpring, and will grow in almoft any foil or fituation ; 
the larger forts increafe fo fall, that, in a foort time, they 
will run over a large fpot of ground, if not prevented : 
thefe grow beft in the foade; the lower kinds feldom creep 
at the root, but muft be taken up and planted every other 
year, which will caufe their flowers to be fairer. 

The feeds of this beautiful plant were originally fent 
from China by fame of the French miflionaries, to the 
royal garden at Paris ; and have been fince diftributed to 
leveral perfons in Europe. The feeds fliould be fown on a 
moderate hot-bed the beginning of March; and when the 
plants ate come up, they muft be tranfplanted on a new 
hot-bed, obferving to foade them until they have taken 
* a root 5 
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»o?t y after this they muft be frequently watered, and fliould. 
have a pretty large {hare of air whenever the weather is 
favourable; for if they are kept too clofe, or have too 
much heat, they are very often in danger of rotting near 
their roots. 

If the feeds of the After are fown on a warm border in 
the autumn, foon after they are.ripe, the plants will come 
up in the fpring, and be ftronger, and flower better than 
thofe which are railed in the fpring. 


gilliflower. 

Of this flower, according to Miller, there are three forts, 
the firft of which is the true Clove-gilliflower, which has 
been for a long time fo much in ufe for making a cordial 
fyrup, &c. of which there are two or varieties commonly 
brought to market, which differ greatly in goodnefs, fome 
of them having very little fcent, when compared with the 
true fort: the large kind have been much plentier formerly 
than at prefent. 


The 
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Thi third fort of this flower is only to be found in fuch 
fraall gardens as raife great quantities from feed, in order 
to fupply the markets in the fpring of the year: this being 
a very hardy kind, and their leaves being fo broad, and the 
plants fo vigorous, that people wholly unacquainted with 
them, make choice of them as the moft promifing plants, 
although they have feldom more than four or five leaves in 
flower, which are very fmall and ill-coloured. 

The firft of theft, viz. the Clove-gi'liflower, is wor¬ 
thy of a place in every good garden ; but of late years there 
have been fo many new kinds produced from feeds, which 
are fo very fine and large, that moft of the old forts hare 
been excluded the gardens of the florifts. 


These flowers are propagated either from feeds, (by 
which new flowers are obtained) or from layers, for the 
inereafe of thofc forts which are worthy maintaining. 


The value of thefe flowers cannot be afcertaincd till the 
fecond year, at which time the goodnefs of its properties 
may be decided upon. But, that the reader may be well 
* 3 acquainted 
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acquainted with what the Florifts call good properties, 
lhall here fet them down. 

I. The ftem of the flower fliould be ftrong, and able 
*o bear the weight of the flower without hanging down. 


•z. The petals* or leaves of the flower, fliould be long, 
broad, and ftiff, and pretty eafy to expand, or, as Florifts 
term them, they fliould be Free Blowers. 

g. The middle pod of the flower fliould not advance 
too high above the other part of the flower. 

4. The colours fliouhl be bright, and equally marked 1 
all over the flower. 

5. The flower fliould’be very full of leaves, fo as to 
render it, when blown, very thick and high in the middle, 
and the outflde pcrfe&ly round. 

Having made choice of fuch flowers as promife well 
for the large fort, they ihould be marked feparately for 

pots. 
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■pots, and the round, whole-blowing flowers for borders j 
the Angle flowers, and fuch as are ill-coloured, and not 
worth preferring, Ihould be pulled up, in order that the 
good ones may have the more air, as well as room, which 
makes the plant the ftronger, and the flowers more luxu¬ 
riant: thefe being laid, as foon as they have taken root, 
which will be fome time in Auguft, they fhould be taken 
oft, and planted out j thofe that blow large, in pots, the 
others in borders. 
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LUPINE. 

Lupines confift of three forts 5 the Great Blue, the 
Small Blue, and Yellow Flowering fpecies. They all 
bloflom in May and June. The fir ft fort grows to about 
two feet high 3 and the two latter, about halt the height 
of the former. They are a flower that is feen in moft 
gardens 5 and are remarkable for their neatnefs of blof- 
fom, and fimplicity of colouring. The yellow fpecies 
poflefl'es an agreeable fcent, which is denied to the other 
forts, that however are recompenfed, in general, with a 
greater brilliancy of colouring. 
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CONVOLVULUS. 

T'HIS plant confifts of three fpecies, called the Major, 
Minor, and the Scarlet-flowering kind. The Major ha3 
a flower of a rich purple colour; the Minor difplays a 
flower of a delicate hue, between a iky and mazarine 
blue t this fpecies is fometimes variegated with the co¬ 
lours of yellow and white. The Scarlet-flowering kind 
1 5 i* 
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is diftinguiflied for bearing a flower, of the colour from 
which it derives its name. But that which moft particularly 
chara&erifes the Convolvulus, in all its three fpecies, is 
the flower, conflfting of a Angle leaf, which is a re¬ 
markable inflance of the variety Nature difplays in every 
part of the Creation., when contracted with the Ranun¬ 
culus, and other flowers, that are compofed of fuch a 
multitude of leaves. The Convolvulus blows from June 
until Auguft; and, as a pi&ure of humility, creeps upon 
the ground. 


asphodel. 

THIS plant, from its appearance while blooming, be¬ 
ing flmilar to a royal fpear, is called in Latin, Hafiula 
Regia , i. e. King’s Sp?ar. The ftem of the Afphodel is 
three feet high. In the middle of it grow, up to the top, 
a great number of Angle flowers, each divided into 
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five parts. It thrives in every fort of foil; is multiplied 
more by roots than feed $ and, if well watered, will afford 
moll beautiful flowers. The Afphodel is cCnfidered as a 
great ornament to a border, or any other part of a garden, 
where dwarfs, or tail flowers, are raifed. It fhould be 
fet three inches deep, and a fpan diftance from each 
other, or from whatever flowers may be in tire fame com¬ 
partments. 



AURr 
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AURICULA. 


1 HIS flower has been the greateft pride of all gar¬ 
deners. One root of it has fold for twenty guineas 
Thefe flowers are indeed very delightful, both in fcent 
and beauty. They bloflom in April, and are in full 
bloom about die 20th of the fame, month. The nume¬ 
rous variety of their flowers are diftinguilhed by the 
names and titles of eminent and exalted chara&ers: thus, 
it has been not unaptly obferved, that, as Auriculas in- 
creafed fo faff, and great men, if pofiible, decreafed 
fafter, in a fliort time names of diftin&ion would be 
wanting to denote their differences. The goodnefs of an 
Auricula conflffs in a ffrong flower-ftem, fliort footftalks, 


large 
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large regular flowers, full, round, and white eyes ; and 
that the flowers themfelves may be flat, not the lead in¬ 
clining to cup. 

The culture being particular, we refer our readers 
to Bradley’s New Improvements in Gardening and 
Planting. 


VIOLET. 

The Violet produces, from its roots, tufts of leaves 
aimolt round, indented on the edges, and of a beautiful 
green. In the middle of thefe leaves grow the flowers, 
conflfling of feveral irregular lips, fhaped like a butterfly : 
the two uppermoft refemble a fland ; and thofe on the 
fide are like wings; and the two lowermoft are formed 
like a little bark. Thus curioufly formed, it has been 
equally the pride of the peafant, prince, and poet. It is 
one of the moft early beauties with which Flora prefents 
reviving nature. It grows in any fort of ground, and is 

particu- 
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particularly pleafmg upon the borders of fmall gardens* 
The flower is as agreeable to the fmell as to the fight, 
which has caufed it to have been fo univerfal a favourite* 
It fhould be replanted every three years, and kept from 
weeds, which is the chief trouble the culture of the Violet 
requires. The Double Violet is only that which is raifed 
in our gardens. 



HELLE- 
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HELLEBORE 

CjROWS wild in Italy, Auftria, and Lombardy. It 
thrives beft on high fixations. It has a plain Italic, un- 
garnilhed with leaves, until it produces the bloflbm on 
its fummit: the flower is yellow, and compofed of five 
or more petals. The root is fibrous. This plant Ihould 

be 
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be propagated by offsets, and the roots fliould be taken 
out of the ground, and tranfplanted. When their leaves 
decay, which is generally from the beginning of June to 
Odtober, the roots fliould be planted in fmall clutters, in 
order to improve the appearance of their blofloms. If 
planted alternately with Snowdrops, their eflfeft will be 
the more agreeable, as they flower about the fame 
time. 


IRIS. 

The Bulbous Iris flioots forth a ftem formed of 
long, broad leaves, that are foft, and of a pale green co¬ 
lour. In the middle grows a flalk which bears, on its 
top, a fingle-leaved flower divided into fix parts; and, in 
the centre of the flower, is a chive of three leaves arched. 
Their flowers are either white, yellow, blue, red, or alh 
colour, and are moft beautiful in appearance. They are 
multiplied both by their feed, and by bulbs. When the 
feed is to be fown, it fliould be gathered in Ju’y, and 
preferved until September, before it is committed to the 

foil; 
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foil; and whatever colour that feed is, you may expeft to 
have a flafwer arife from it of the fame hue, which is a 
circumftance peculiar to the Iris, and may account for 
its name, which is derived from a Greek, word, fignifying 
to foretell or prefage j for the feed thus fortells the co¬ 
lour of the flower. 



NASTURTIUM* 
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NASTURTIUM. 


iHE Nasturtium Indjcum, or Indian Crefles, 
are of two forts 5 one large, and the other fmall. The 
large fort is known by the name of Monk’s Hood : it has 
flowers, variegated with yellow and fcarlet : they run 
upon the ground, and blow trom May to September. 
This plant is raifed with little care. The feed, being 
large, is fown in feparate grains, at four inches diftant 
from each other. The flowers of Monk’s Hood grow 
upon fmali reddifli ftalks, and are compofed of feveral ir¬ 
regular leaves. The ftem is covered with leaves 5 which 
are lbmetimes round, and fometimes angular. The fmall 
fort of Nafturtium is frequently eaten as a pickle j but t.ifi 
larger, which is Monk’s Hood, is confldered as poifonous. 

HOLY- 
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HOLYHOCKS 

CoNSIST of feveral forts. They have a large Hem, 
that rifes about fix feet high ; which is decorated with 
flowers, in the fame manner as other flower plants are 
decorated with leaves. The flower blends the delicacy of 
the Poppy with the richnefs of the Rofe. The colours 
of thefe flowers are various; as the red, white, purple, and 
black. Although the ftems of the Holyhock are fo ftrong 
and large as to grow fix feet high, yet they wither every 
winter to the ground. Their feeds are fown in March, 
in the natural earth; and, notwithftanding they lie not 
long in the ground, they produce no flowers until the 
next year. They may be tranfplanted about March, or 
September. The time of flowering is in July and Au- 
guft. 


CROWN 
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CROWN IMPERIAL. 

<T 

J. HIS plant has a Hem about two feet high, which is 
furrounded with long, pointed leaves, growing imme¬ 
diately from the root : the flem is likewife garniflied 
with fin all leaves, growing in pairs, without any footftalk. 
Upon the top of the ftem is the flower, compofed of 
feveral green, upright leaves, that appear to grow from 
the germ of another flower, formed of yellow inverted 
leaves, in a figure fomewhat refembling a turban : amid 
thefe leaves are feen ftamina, with white anthera, which 

hang 
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hang down In a graceful manner. The anthera refemble 
dew-drops, falling from the filaments of the ftamina. 
The Crown Imperial is propagated from its bulbs, which 
ihould be taken out of their mould in June, well cleaned, 
and carefully ftored till September; when they Ihould be 
replanted. It blofioms chiefly in March and April : du¬ 
ring thefe months, its Angular beauty, and graceful dig¬ 
nity, form one of the chief ornaments of our molt elegent 
gardens. 


HYACINTH. 

Next to thefe follows the Hyacinth, with all its vir¬ 
gin beauties: there are fo many forts of them, and fo 
different in colour, that Nature fcems to have taken plea- 
fure in forming, and rendering them the more admirable 
by variety. As we are noticing the more early flowers, 
we have to obferve, that the winter and fpring Hyacinth 
is blue, and odoriferous. It is little, round, and of a 
Angle colour. Hyacinths, like many other flowers, are 
multiplied by feed. The bulbs that are produced from 

the 
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the feeds, bear no flowers until the fourth year. The 
greateft part of Hyacinths delight in places that are 
moftly expofed to the fun, and apart from other flowers. 
Like animals that herd together in flocks, Hyacinths 
are, by Nature, moft adapted to grow in clutters, by 
themfelvcs. 



MAR- 


_ 




FLOWERS. ctf 



M A R T A G O N. 


1 HE Martagon, or Mountain Lily, confifts of feveral 
£>rts. The Great Martagon has a red flower, growing on 
a item between two and three feet high, without any 
footllalk. It is fmooth to the touch, and of a deep green 
the flower is crooked, and bends down at the end of the 
ftalk, which fupports it from falling. The plant may be 
fet in any foil, It mull be planted a fpan deep in the 
earth, and at the fame diftance from any other flowers 
which it accompanies. It is fet among flowers of the 
larger flze, or rather in the middle of borders, with flowers 
fmaller than itfelf. The Martagon blooms in May. The 
bulbs fhould not be removed before you intend to tranf- 

plant 
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plant them. Being fooner affected with heat than cold, 
the bulbs fhould be fheltered from the fun with little 
layers of earth, or preferred from the fummer heat by 
frequent waterings. 


SWEET PEA. 

This plant is frequently Introduced into gardens, from 
the fweetnefs of its fcent, and the delicate beauty of its 
flowers. It is generally fet with another, called the 
Painted Lady. #The flower of the Sweet Pea is exactly 
the fame as the Common Peabloflom, except being purple 
inftead of white. The flower of the Painted Lady is pink 
and white. They are both raifed from feed, which is 
fown about the time of the other Peas. They bloflom 
moftly in July, and are no little decoration to thofe parts 
of a garden allotted for the irregular and beautiful fimpli- 
cities of Nature. 


POPPY. 










POPPY. 


The Garden Poppy has a ftalk about two feet high, 
which fupports a flower diftingui/hed for its delicate tex¬ 
ture, beauty, and variety of colour, and its fomniferous 
odour: but although the flowers are fo agreeable in ap¬ 
pearance, they are of fliort continuance. They fliould 
be Town in fpots, in order to atford an aflemblage of co¬ 
lours, their variety of hue is fo well calculated to afford. 
The flower is laid to yield a fubffance which is generally 
fold by our apothecaries as opium. The Dutch Wild 
Poppy does not blow fo high as the former : the flowers 
are red and white ftriped, and bloom during the months of 
June, July, and Auguft. 


MEZEREQN. 
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mezereon. 

TTHIS plant is of two forts j the Red and White flower¬ 
ing. The Red is very common in gardens } but the White 
Mezereon is rather fcarce. They are both dwarfs, and 
feldom life higher than about three feet: their ftalks 
are ornamented with flowers fo early as January, when 
the air is perfumed with their agreeable odours. They 
remain a long time in bloflom, and are afterwards much 
adorned with the beauty of their fruitage. The only mode 
of propagating them, is by fowing their feeds in March. 
This plant may be profitably introduced in parterres, as 
a flow flower, or in wildernefs works, for its delightful 
blofloms. But they are adapted chiefly for a winter 
garden. 


HONEY- 
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HONEYSUCKLE 

Is a /hrub, which fhoots forth feveral branches, that 
expand on every fide, and fupport themfelves by twining 
round whatever is within their reach. At the knots of 
the branches, the leaves grow in pairs, oppofiteeach other, 
at equal diftances : they are foft, broad, pointed, green 
without, and white within. At the end of the branches 
the flowers grow in form of pipes, bending in a manner 
fomewhat fimilar to a crown. The peculiar form of the 
leaf, an agreeable diverfity of colour, and the aromatic odour 
it difpenfes around the gardens it decorates, render the 
Honeyfuckle one of the mod defirable appendages to every 
fpot where the'bounties of Flora are collected for human 
delight. St. 
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St. J O H N ’s V/ O R T 

Grows on a thin, leafy ftalk, about a foot high. From 
the chief Jem grow many branches, which are garnilhed 
with long, fmall, pointed, and plain-edged leaves. On the 
top of each of the fmaller branches is a yellow flower, 
which greatly refembles the Daify, both in fize and form. 
If reared in a green-houfe, this plant will blofl'om in 
March: but, if cultivated in a garden, the ufual time of 
flowering is in June, when it may be gathered for medi ¬ 
cinal purpofes. St. John’s Wort is reared in moft phyfic 
gardens, from its poffeffing qualities that greatly affift the 
cure of the jaundice : it is likewife a chief ingredient in 
that valuable balfam fo well known by the name of Friar’s 
Balfam, or Turlington’s Drops. 


THE END. 
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